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“IT 18 NOT ENOUGH TO PROVE THAT DESPOTISM iS BAD" 


——JOHN 


FOSTER 


DULLES 


AT 


SAN 


FRANCISCO CONVENTION 














BALLOT BATTALIONS ARE ON THE MARCH ! 


Join the 


Ballot Battalion 






Every club should join 
in this non-partisan effort! 


Use Ballot Battalion Kit—Ballot Battalion, 
An Action Program for Citizens in a 
Democracy, a how-to-do-it text with proven 
campaign outline; 4-color, 11 by 28” poster 
and car card; envelope inserts of same de- 
sign; gummed stickers, round tags, buttons 
and bumper strips. 


Sample materials, order blanks and price lists 
are in the Ballot Battalion Kit available 
from the General Office. 





520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Small town, big city, suburb and township— 
hundreds of Kiwanis clubs, in the tradition of 
vigilant citizenship, are spearheading Ballot 
sattalion campaigns in their communities in 
a three-pronged drive to: 


> Register every eligible voter 
> Inform the public on issues and candidates 


> “Get Out the Vote” on Election Day, 
November 6, 1956 





RECORDED VOTING JINGLES 


Remember November and Vote! 


We've Got a Date with Uncle Sam 


USE THEM OFTEN 
USE THEM NOW 


Provocative jingles sung by Louise Wilson 
and The King’s Jesters will aid your cam- 
paign. Broadcast them over your local radio 
station, play them on plant and street public 
address systems. 


$4.00—Order form in Ballot Battalion Kit. 





Louise King The King's Jesters 
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This kit was designed to help your club help 
America. Order now, Ballot Battalions Are 
on the March! 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 
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Bes IF you’rRE talking strictly about the publicity 
our organization received, it was Kiwanis International's 
happy fortune to have Secretary of State John Foster Dulles speak 
at the forty-first annual convention in San Francisco. The 
Secretary’s address, which, to quote Time, was the USA’s “first 
full-dress .. . answer to Nikita Khrushchev’s celebrated ‘secret’ 
speech in the Kremlin,” was covered on the lead editorial page 
of that newsmagazine, published in full in The New York Times, 
televised by NBC and CBS, broadcast by ABC and CBS, and 
filmed by Fox Movie- 
tone newsreel camera. 
In case you didn’t see 
Time or the Times, 
have your television set 
or radio turned on, or 
go to the movies lately 
You'll find the 
complete text of Mr. 
Dulles’ address in this 
issue; just flip over to 
page 40, it’s as easy as 
switching channels. 


—relax! 


Tue Secretary oF State (above, at the 


podium) addressed the largest conven- 
tion in Kiwanis history—its registration 
of nearly 14,000 exceeded by more than 
1000 the previous record set at 

New York in 1953. After he spoke, Mr. 
Dulles hurried to San Francisco’s 

Civic Opera House, where he dedicated a 
plaque commemorating the tenth 
anniversary of the Japanese Peace 
Treaty’s signing. Then he had lunch 


and past International presidents, and 
later held a conference in which he 
gave background information on foreign 


Dulles was visiting with the Kiwanis 
leaders at lunch (he discussed briefly the 
need for continuing the foreign aid pro- 
gram, his private secretary—Miss Phyllis 
Berneau—was at another luncheon, enter- 
taining the wives of Board members and 
past presidents with a description of her 
job. Besides his private secretary, Mr. 
Dulles brought along his special assistant, 
a State Department liaison officer and 
the department’s press officer. He also 
was assisted by West Coast State Depart- 
ment men, who—among other things— 
saw to it that his seal was in place and that no one made off with 
his briefcases and familiar Homburg hat (see photographs above). 


Wohume rune registration at San Francisco was topping that of all 
previous conventions, other divisions of the “Can You Top 
This?” department also were doing well: In the Earliest Charter 
President Division, Ohio delegate Samuel Goldstein wondered 
if anyone at the convention could better (see BY-LINES page 2) 
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with the International Board of Trustees | 


affairs to West Coast newsmen. While Mr. | 


Zenith presents 


Two dramatic new 
advances in 
hearing ease and 

| convenience 








2. The New “Crest” 


1. The New “Diplomat” 


Slender, tinted, con- 
toured to fit snugly 
right at the ear! 


aid* you can wear 
10 different ways! 


SS 
This is all — Can even 
| you wear... ~/ be worn as 
no dangling a jeweled 
cords! brooch! 


* 





An eyeglass hearing 











Now! Dramatic new proof of the 
electronic leadership and quality 
that have made Zenith the largest- 
selling hearing aid in the world! 
Try these tiny, light, yet fu/l- 
powered 4-transistor hearing aids! 
Learn why Zenith is the choice of 
sO many outstanding world leaders 
—people who could afford several 
times the sensible Zenith price. 
Zenith aids sell for as low as $50, 
with 10-Day Money-Back Guaran- 
| tee, One-Year Warranty, Five-Year 
Service Plan. Find the nearest 
Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer in your 
classified phone book. Or mail cou- 
| pon for literature and dealer list. 
*Lenses and professional services in con- 
nection with the eyeglass feature are 


available only through your ophthalmol- 
ogist, optometrist, or optician. 


ENITH 


QUALITY 
HEARING AIDS 
FREE! One-year subscription to 
“Better Hearing,” new magazine 
about hearing problems. 
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Zenith Radio Corporation 
Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 65V 
5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


Please mail facts on new Zenith models. 
Also free subscription to “Better Hearing.” 








Address 





City State. 









































Greatest Cige 
Offer in ou 


History :** 


TEST SMOKE THESE 
CLEAR HAVANAS 


Al. OUR RISK 


must act at once to take 
octane e of this sensational NO 
RISK OFFER because the quantity 
is limited. 

Once you taste the wonderful 
mild flavor of @ cigar made from 
10e imported Cuban Tobaecco 
you ll see why men gladly pay 40¢ 
apiece for our finest clear Havana 
Cigars. 

© make new friends we've set 
aside @ limited quanti of out 
CLEAR HAVANA “IRREGULARS” 
for you to test smoke at our risk 
These cigars are made from the 
leftovers of the same mild 100% 
imported Havana tobaccos used in 
our 40¢ cigars. They're “irregulers” 
because of an occasional rain spot 
or off-shade wrapper, but we've 
put them in «@ lower tax bracket, 
end marked them down to the 
ordinary 10¢ price of domestic 
febacce cigars for this special 
introductory offer, Send us only 
one dollar and we'll send you 
postpaid 2 packages of 5 Clear 
Havana Irregulars each, that's 10 
cigars in ali. Then test smoke 5 
cigars, if you're not delighted send 
beck the other & for your dollar 





beck without t question o or t quibble. 


WALLY FRANK, Ltd., oop». TI24 | 
132 Church St., New York 7, WN. Y., 
Enclosed find $1.00, send me !0 of | 

wr CLEAR HAVANA IRREGU- j 

ARS. I'll test smoke & and if i'm j 
not delighted I'll return the other 
5 for my dollar back (Please print 
name & addres below.) 
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Make Your Sign 
PAY YOU A PROFIT 


Make your name STAND OUT 


Raised letters beat everything for attracting the 
eye... they add prestige to a business like 
nothing else can. 


Trio Raised Letters are individually designed 
for each user, the cost is modest and the invest- 
ment is permanent. Trio Letters are unbreak- 
able; finish baked on for lifetime beauty; mount- 
ings are rust-proof. Get full details. 


Write for Catalog No. 28 


TRIO LETTERS InCORPORATED 








PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave,, Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. S. Courts and Patent 
Office. 

















BY-LINES (From page 1) 

his claim. He was president of the Lorain, Ohio club when it received 
its charter in 1919. Over in the Largest Delegate Division, President 
Marshall J. Lightfoot of the De Funiak Springs, Florida club figured 
that no one could top his weight—350 pounds. And little Sue Ellen Buehler 
of Morgantown, West Virginia, a contender in the Most Number of Con- 
ventions Attended by a Nine-Year-Old Girl Division, doubted that any 
other girl her age had been at as many International conventions as she. 
Aside from her visit to San Francisco, Sue was at Atlantic City in 1949, 
New York in 1953, Miami in 1954 and Cleveland in 1955. 


Cowtinutnc in the topping spirit, San Francisco’s Gray Line Tours had its 
busiest day of all time on the convention’s “free” afternoon, and Vice- 
President Jack Garling of Macy’s said his store’s increase in sales during 
the Kiwanians’ week in town was greater than that credited to any other 
convention in his ten years’ experience. 


Iw rHe worps of Neil S. Purdy, secretary of the Battle Creek, Michigan 
club, “San Francisco . . . treated all Kiwanians like kings and queens.” The 
city’s hospitality was rewarded by many comments similar to Neil’s; one 
of the prime examples of how graciously the convention was treated occur- 
red on the morning of the closing session—during rush hour, when Kiwanis 
had permission to stage an informal parade down Market Street—the city’s 
main artery—to the Civic Auditorium. The paraders, 590 of them (see 
photograph), were coming from the Recognition Breakfast, where they 
had just met Claude E. Taggart, who had been inducted as the 250,000th 
Kiwanian a week before the con- 
vention. Everyone was hoping that 
the coveted quarter-million mem- 
bership mark could be reached by 
convention time, and many clubs 
were doing more than hoping. The 
Kiwanis Club of Corbin, Kentucky 
(pop. 7744), for instance, broke its 
own record by taking in seven new 
members at one time, and the Ki- 
wanis Club of St. Louis (pop. 856,- 
796) welcomed sixty-nine new faces 
to the fold at one June meeting. 





We were Totp that the Top o’ the Mark offered the best view of San Fran- 
cisco and the best chance of running into an old friend. So, while enjoying 
the view from there one evening, we suddenly had a box seat at a 
$1,000,000 waterfront blast and fire, and were joined shortly by two young 
fellows—one of whom, a resident of Washington, D.C., had known a society 
editor in Honolulu that we had known in Havre, Montana. 


A rive oN A CABLE car, as far as we’re concerned, is worth twice the fare— 
especially when you've got one of the open-air sideseats on the uphill or 
downhill run. The cable car we were riding one night was grinding to a 
stop when we overheard the gripman ask an elderly passenger, “Are you 
lost, mister?” “No, sir,” the old gentleman replied, stepping off the car 
and saluting the gripman. “Just out for the ride.” We learned from the 
gripman that the gentleman had just completed his third straight terminus- 
to-terminus run. The carmen have pride in their cable cars. Once we sat 
next to a woman from out of town who told the gripman that his cable car 
was a “Toonerville Trolley.” “This is no trolley, ma’am,” replied the grip- 
man, clearly miffed. “It’s a cable car.” 


We were Hoptnc to see some of San Francisco’s famous rolling fog, but the 
place was fog free—before, after and during the convention. A cab driver, 
however, has promised to send us some in a jar at his first opportunity. 





Tue conveNTIONEERS may not have seen fog, but they certainly saw the 
hills. The man who took the pictures for this issue, Jon Brenneis, a 
native San Franciscan, says he heard one Kiwanian—standing at the bottom 
of a hill—call to his wife—standing a ways up: “Hey, Mabel, come down 
here. There’s a flat place!” S.A.M. 
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PROFITS 


For your youth projects can be 
yours through the sale of 


PLANTERS 


Fresh roasted in-the-shell 


PEANUTS 





Kiwanis Kids’ Day sup- 
plies available at 
the famous PLANTERS 
PEANUT STORES. Mail 
ceupon below for full 
details. 








NATIONAL PEANUT CORPORATION 
632 S$. MAIN STREET 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 

Please send full details on Kiwanis Kids’ Day 
supplies. 
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\ YOUR CLUB 
WOW ® CAN SELL 
KIWANIS 
“FLOWER BULBS 
FROM HOLLAND” 





TULIPS ® DAFFODILS 
HYACINTHS ® CROCUS 


DURING THE FALL MONTHS 


@ EXCELLENT PUBLIC ACCEPTANCE 
@ BEAUTIFY COMMUNITIES 

@ PROFITABLE 

@ ORDER NOW—PAY LATER 


Directly imported and packed 
especially for Kiwanis Clubs by a 
KIWANIAN 


For details write te 


KIWANIS CLUB OF 


HOPEWELL TOWNSHIP, N. J. 
Bex 277, Pennington, N.J. 
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Readers Discuss “Jury Awards” Article 
. . . I have read similar articles (May, 
page 12) in Life, Saturday Evening Post, 
et cetera, and find that very often they 
are sponsored by or authored by peo- 
ple connected with the insurance in- 
dustry or some large corporation. 

First of all, the title of the article 
should probably have been “Are Juries 
Giving Injured People Too Much 
Money?” To continue with reference 
to the article itself, I submit that the 
examples that Mr. Bell is using are 
most bizarre and unusual and not typi- 
cal of the situation. Referring to the 
last paragraph on page 12 where refer- 
ence is made to $70,000,000 being paid 
to personal injury claimants, that figure 
sounds very dramatic but in fairness 
shouldn't Mr. Bell have used the com- 
panion figure, that is, the total esti- 
mated loss suffered by all personal in- 
jury claimants, and I believe you would 
find that the amount recovered is but 
a fraction of the total loss suffered. Re- 
ferring further in the same paragraph 
to the jump in average jury verdicts 
for personal injury plaintiffs in New 
York State from $3489 to $8695 is an 
increase of 149 per cent, I submit that 
those figures, too, are misleading. 
Wouldn’t you agree that the compari- 
son of average verdicts should be not 
on the basis of simply the ones that 
the plaintiff wins but on the basis of 
all lawsuits filed by plaintiffs; for exam- 
ple, I believe there are courts here in 
Douglas County where the plaintiff 
doesn’t win half of the cases. You can 
see what such a situation would do to 
the average figures quoted by Mr. Bell. 

Referring to column 2, page 13, top 
paragraph, Mr. Bell makes the remark 
in parentheses about personal injury 
attorneys handling matters on a con- 
tingent fee basis. Pray, what is wrong 
with that? Is he suggesting that they 
be made pay a fee in advance or a 
retainer? Most personal injury claim- 
ants are already suffering severe eco- 
nomic hardship by virtue of the acci- 
dent and are unable to pay any money 
down, and a contingent fee basis is 
approved by all of the State Bar Asso- 
ciations that I know of. A recovery is 
not made on all contingent fee bases. 
In my own practice my average return 
on contingent fee basis is about twenty- 
three per cent. I am very much in- 
terested in the author’s statément that 
there is a growing feeling that the bur- 
den of compensating accident victims 
should fall on the public. Again, what 
is wrong with that? I don’t think any- 
one is advocating that the public should 
pay all of it, but if it doesn’t fall on 
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the public then it remains on the in- 
dividual and anyone that is at all con- 
versant with the problems of accident 
victims will realize that it is inhuman 
to expect them to bear all of the eco- 
nomic, social and personality problems 
that follow these accidents. Mr. Bell 
goes on in the next paragraph in 
column 2 to say that an insurance com- 
pany is not a philanthropic organiza- 
tion dedicated to shelling out money. 
Technically speaking, that may be true, 
but on the other hand what is the 
purpose of an insurance company but 
to pay the insured’s legal liability for 
accidents? Does the author argue that 
if no losses were paid there would be 
no premium for the insurance? Aren't 
the premium payments a way of equal- 
izing the loss due to these accidents? 

I personally don’t see anything wrong 
with an unsatisfied judgment fund or 
with the plan to have all motorists con- 
tribute to this loss. Why should the 
individual injured party have to bear 
all of the loss for an irresponsible mo- 
torist whose negligence caused his in- 
jury? It is a social problem of no small 
compass. The insurance companies can 
make a great deal of progress yet in 
reducing the costs of claim handling 
and in other fields that will ease the 
pressure to raise premiums. The same 
insurance companies that are back of 
such articles are the ones that use these 
various examples and relate them to 
their agents to encourage the sale of 
more insurance. There is where the 
accusation can be laid as to exploiting 
human suffering. 

Charles E. Kirchner 
Attorney at Law 
Omaha, Nebraska 


... The writer is thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with your article and it is our 
opinion after many years of trial prac- 
tice that the verdicts of juries in per- 
sonal injury cases ... are influenced 
largely by sympathy, passion and pre- 
judice. 

In most cases juries fail to realize that 
the cost of defending personal injury 
suits and the damages... are passed on 
to the people and that the people ulti- 
mately pay the bill. We fully realize 
that no amount of money can bring a 
person, who has been negligently killed, 
back to life or adequately pay for the 
loss of a limb or a wrecked body. Under 
the law the measure of damages in these 
cases is only the monetary loss and not 
one based upon sympathy, prejudice or 
passion. 

George D. Burroughs 
Edwardsville, Illinois 
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... Let me say that I think you did a 
magnificent job in compiling and pub- 
lishing this article. It is about time 
somebody brought this question to the 
forefront. 
Rowland L. Davis, Jr. 
New York, New York 


... Your attention is invited to the re- 
cently published book, Impartial Medi- 
cal Testimony Prepared by the Special 
Committee of the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York. This 
book reports that eighty per cent of 
the courts’ time in New York is spent 
in personal injury litigation. 

The book itself is a case-by-case 
study of two years’ experience in a 
research project, with the cooperation 
of the Supreme Court of New York 
and the medical societies. The experi- 
ence in that two years, using the im- 
partial medical witness, objectively re- 
vealed numerous specific instances in 
which efforts were made to use the 
courts by vested interests for monetary 
gains through exploitation of personal 
injuries. 

Dr. Graham A. Vance 
Chicago, Illinois 


... As a practicing attorney I seriously 
object to the article appearing in The 
Kiwanis Magazine, May 1956 issue, as 
the same appears to be one-sided and 
does not present the proper picture. 

I assume that Joseph N. Bell, the 
author of the article, is a Kiwanian, and 
I think it only fair that the public 
know what line of business he is in 
because that would probably affect his 
outlook in these matters. 


Albert Brick 
Counselor at Law 
Washington, D.C 


Vr. Bell is not a Kiwanian, and writing 
is his full-time occupation. 
—THE EDITORS 


Am I mistaken in what I had believed 
for the past twelve years in Kiwanis 
and what it stands for? The insurance 
companies have been sending speakers 
around all over the country trying 
to talk to various clubs and organiza- 
tions and putting out propaganda for 
the purpose of getting the average 
citizen, while sitting on a jury, to 
return a low verdict and thus help the 
insurance companies make more profit 
out of their premiums. 

They ignore the fact that many people 
do not get near what they are entitled 
to out of the juries. They holler about 
these large verdicts as being excessive, 
but they do not stop to reason why the 
amount was awarded, nor tell the many 
times that the party did not get what 
was actually due him. I am a firm 
believer in a man getting repaid for the 
injuries done to him by another. If 
through my carelessness I injure some- 
one and deprive him and his family 
of a livelihood, I think I owe him com- 
pensation for what I have done. I do 

(see LETTERS page 6) 
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PACKER’S CHARM SOAP 


PROFIT PLAN 


Here are three fine, selected gift ideas for Christ- 
mas or special fund raising projects as an 
adjunct to your regular Packer's Charm Soap 
Profit Plan. The quality of the product is 
Packer's finest; the boxes are extra fine, the 
profit still 100%. 

CS-6 . . . Contains two 6 oz. Squeeze Bottles 
of Packer's Charm Shampoo, with Lanolin, and 
6 Complexion-size bars of Charm Soap. ($3.00 
box — Your club nets $1.50 per box) 

CS-4 . . . Contains one 6 oz. Squeeze Bottle 
of Packer’s Charm Shampoo, with Lanolin, and 
4 bath-size bars of Charm Soap. ($2.00 box 
— Your club nets $1.00 per box) 








PACKER’S 


Childunrs CAROUSEL soar 





A fascinating, gay box containing 6 colorful 
bars of Packer’s Soap, each moulded with a 
different nursery rhyme character, and a color- 
ful mat insert with pictures and rhymes that 
children can frame. They'll love it! ($1.50 box 
— Your club nets 75¢ per box) 


Packers Tar Soap, Inc., Dept. KA, Mystic, Conn. 
GENTLEMEN: Please send without cost or 
; Obligation, one 6-bar box of Packer's Carousel 
; Soap and complete information about Charm 
| Soap Gift Boxes for examination by our project 
| committee. 
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GUM AND MACHI 









FORD 


Brandes 
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Hermetically Sealed — 
Always Fresh! 


There's no such thing as ‘stale’ 
Ford Gum. The flavor and freshness 
are perfectly preserved by an impervi- 
ous thin candy coating. That's why 
more and more people prefer “FORD” 
gum. 

Put Ford Gum machines to work 
raising money for your Club’s welfare 
projects, if your Club is not one of the 
1200 Kiwanis Clubs now using this 
trouble-free ‘no investment” plan. 


Write us for full information about the 
Sponsorship Plan for your Club. 


NE co., Inc. = Akron, N. » & 
Ford Gum is always “FORD Fresh’ 








Order Yours Today 


“ Highly Polished 
“ Sterling Silver 
“ Permanent Emblem 


ONLY $6.00 pies 10% rea. tox 
Secctare KIWANIS CLUB 


BOX 2215 
MESA, ARIZONA 











Hlonroe F FOLDING 
wa dll Lite 


If you me en the board of your church, school, lodge, 
club, P ete you will be delighted with our new 
MONROE “abl, NOW, at no extra cost, « 

with complete yy finished tops highly resistant 
most serving hazards May be used with or without 
table cloths, as desired Send for the complete, new 
Monroe catalog with direct factory prices and money- 
saving discounts to institutions 

MONROE CO., 16 Church Street, Colfax, lowa 





























BALLOT BATTALION 
BUMPER STRIPS 


white and blue re- 
to highlight YOUR 


Use the colorful red, 
flectorized bumper stri 
Ballot Battalion campaign. Fits all bumpers 











846 Brockton, Mess. 


KIMG-SIZE, INC. 


Sizes —4” by 4 
Wels AAA tO REE || cn ico. 200 22 each 
we | SPECIALIZE in lorge sizes only .. . sizes 10 201. 500 iee a 
ion tom _— to tee Lowtepa, bea 501. 1000 i3e each 
y Mend n 
Dress Oxfords; Work Shoes; Sox; bog os .- 
pers, Rubbers. Enjoy the finest in ’ . on 
comfort, style at omeringly low Order (Minimum order—i00 bumper strips) 
= Mail only. Write TODAY for from: 
! 
A dae KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 North Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, I. 











LETTERS 
(From page 5) 


not have the money to pay a large 
amount of damages if I should injure 
someone. Therefore, I carry a $100,000 
policy on my private automobile, so 
that if through my negligence I should 
unintentionally hurt someone, then I 
am in a position for them to be paid. 

It costs so little more to take out a 
$100,000 policy than it does a $5000 
insurance policy, that everyone should 
take out a large policy. 

You have presented a clever piece 
of propaganda, which indicates that the 
insurance companies have taken over 
Kiwanis. 

Magus F. Smith 
Attorney 
McAllen, 


Texas 


. . I have recently read your article 
about settlement of personal injury 
claims. The situation is certainly de- 
plorable and I think your article was 
timely and well done. 

I suppose certain members of the 
legal profession have objected to it, 
but my feelings are that they are to 
a great extent responsible for the situa- 
tion which now exists 

Dr. Arthur K. Peterson 
Chicago, Illinois 


. Articles such as this are highly im- 
| proper, prejudicial and should not be 
given any space in The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine. In any event, it would appear that 
space should be given for an answer to 
such a highly inflammatory article. It 
is difficult to understand what reason 
the Kiwanis club might have had in 
publishing this article, but I hereby 
express my disapproval, as a past presi- 
dent of the Dodge City Kiwanis club 
and as a practicing attorney, of the 
publishing of such half-truths. This 
type of article tends to impassion and 
influence jurors to the point where a 
fair trial is almost impossible. 

Don C. Smith 
Attorney at Law 
| Dodge City, Kansas 


. I want to express my gratification 
and to thank you for the article... . 
It is truly factual and should do much 
to awaken its readers to the unfair and 
inequitable results of some jury trials. 

Herbert L. Hanson 
Counselor at Law 
New York, New York 


. . . It seems that calling attention to 
this subject will do some good in the 
long run. It is impossible to draw con- 
clusions in an article like yours because 
you are presenting both sides of the 
case, but I do think you did a good job 
in pointing out that the cost of these 
huge settlements comes back to the 


average individual in higher taxes, 
higher prices and higher insurance 
premiums. 


Donald H. Walker, President 
Fort Wayne Transit, Inc. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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. . . One wonders whether such articles 
are inspired by persons who wish to at- 
tack the jury system which has pre- 
served our liberties and property rights 
for many centuries, or to influence ju- 
rors to put their own financial interests 
ahead of their sworn duty to deal justly 
and fairly with persons entitled to com- 
pensation for injuries received... . 
There undoubtedly are some instances 
in which juries have awarded “exces- 
sive” damages, and on the other hand, 
there are many instances in which they 


have rendered “inadequate” awards. 
Most of the time the awards are fair 
and just. 


In the great majority of cases juries 
are composed of average everyday citi- 
zens who possess good common sense 
and judgment and perform the duties 
of their office with the feeling that they 
are contributing to the administration 
of justice and their duty as good citi- 
zens. ... 

For the sake of the preservation of 
our American system of justice, we hope 
that the public-minded citizens serving 
on juries will continue, in awaraing 
damages, to be motivated by the per- 
formance of their sworn duty rather 
than the effect of their action on their 
individual pocketbooks. 

Robert G. Beloud 
Attorney 
Ontario, California 


. .. I wish that every prospective juror 
in a personal injury suit could read— 
and understand—this article. This kind 
of journalism is good—for everybody! 

Dr. Chester C. Guy 


Chicago, Illinois 


. It frequently happens that persons 
who should serve on juries make appli- 
cation to be excused and the litigants 
are thus deprived of the benefit of their 
judgment 

If members of Kiwanis would agree, 
as a public service, to serve on juries 
when called, they would find that their 
service would be both interesting and 
rewarding. This problem cannot be 
brought under control without assist- 
ance from intelligent jurors. 

Edward J. Fox, Jr. 
Attorney 
Easton, Pennsylvania 


... I would venture a guess that a storm 
of protest will develop from certain le- 
gal sections of the country whose per- 
sonal income is most effected by the 
author’s thesis. However, the great ma- 
jority of attorneys who, like myself, de- 
vote practically all of their time to the 
prosecution and defense of negligence 
cases feel that Mr. Bell’s article is a 
definite service to the American people 
and expresses some fundamental truths 
about jury awards and their effect on 
the American economy. Our experience 
has been that irresponsible jury action 
occurs in inverse proportion to the in- 
telligence of the jury....Congratula- 
tions on the fine service The Kiwanis 
Magazine has performed in this matter. 

J. E. Jenkins, Jr. 

Kiwanian 

Huntington, West Virginia 
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... I have been receiving letters from 
our members throughout the United 
States expressing sharp disapproval of 
the article [“Are Juries Giving Away 
Too Much Money,” The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine, May 1956] .... 

I happen to have personal knowledge 
of the case in which the jury allegedly 
gave $105,000 for a broken toe. . . . In 
the case referred to, the injuries were 
catastrophic. The man did not lose a 
toe, but rather most of his left foot, 
being left with merely a stump instead 
of a normal foot. In addition to this, 
he suffered a compound, comminuated 
fracture of the femur which healed with 
considerable displacement and material 
shortening of the limb. This fracture 
presented many orthopedic complica- 
tions, necessitating many complicated 
surgical procedures, and leaving him 
with practically a worthless limb. To 
this may be added head injuries, with 
post-concussional syndrome, plus many 
bruises and lacerations throughout the 
entire body. His doctor and hospital 
bills, and loss of earnings, were very 
extensive. The prayer in this case was 
for $150,000, and it was justified on the 
basis of his daily loss spread over his 
life expectancy, as he was only thirty 
years of age. 

The jury’s verdict was not altered by 
the trial judge on a motion for a new 
trial, thereby verifying its reasonable- 
ness. ... 

Examples of inadequate verdicts more 
than balance those that are deemed 
excessive. ... In New York State, which 
is supposed to be one of the highest 
verdict areas in the country, the aver- 
age verdict was slightly over $8000. 
However, in places such as Buffalo and 
Erie County, the verdicts run consider- 
ably under $5000. 

We should not take the cause célébre 
—involving catastrophic injuries where 
the special damages such as medical 
hospitalization and loss of wages run 
well in excess of $100,000—as the com- 
mon denominator. The over-all picture 
is what should be determinative. 

We are all interested primarily in the 
proper administration of justice and the 
preservation of judicial structure, and I 
am sure it is our common purpose to 
see that both sides are fairly presented 
to the public. ... 

Ben C. Cohen, 

President National Association of 

Claimants’ Compensation Attorneys 

Beverly Hills, California 


Mr. Bell is a professional journalist. He 
has the professional’s scrupulous regard 
for accuracy. Mr. Bell reported the facts 
in the case of Glenn Fuller vs. James 
M. Gonzales, et al, exactly as they 
appear on page 28 of the March 1951 
California Law Review, in an article 
by Melvin M. Belli, at that time presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Claimants and Compensation Attorneys. 
Mr. Bell reported these, and other facts, 
and asked in good faith the question, 
are juries giving qway too much money? 
His was a tentative answer, not a final 
one. THE EDITORS 














NEW FROM BURROUGHS! 


FOR THE @ 


PENNY-WISE 





Dependable. Nimble. A snap to operate. 

And this new Burroughs Thriftline 
adding machine is so gratifyingly low 
priced, too. Hand operated —that’s where 
the big savings begin. 

Another pleasant plus: it’s now new- 
penny bright! Rich Amber Gray color 
makes it so. 

Want to try it a while—then decide? 
Just call our local branch or dealer 
listed in the phone book. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs THRIFTLINE 
ADDING MACHINE 
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AUTO REFLECTOR EMBLEM 


Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name ad- 
ded, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4!/,”. 





6*-12, each $2.50 
13-23, each $2.00 
24-47, each $1.75 


48 or more, each $1.50 


* Minimum quantity 


(Shipment 3 weeks from 
jate of order) 


Ri RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO 
me 303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 








HUNDREDS “ 
OR 


Fiee illustrated brochure shows 
hundreds of original ideas for | write gor FREE 
reasonably priced solid = Brochure A 


plaques—name plates, awards. 
testimonials, honor rolls, me- 
morials, markers. 
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Program Suggestions 


OCTOBER 

» Newspaperboy Day 

October 6. For information, write the 
sponsors: American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, 370 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York 17, New York. 
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DOES YOUR CLUB NEED 2 
MONEY ?—then send for this 


KIWANIS DATE 
FIL Me I6mm. 


This dramatic sound-coler Film net enly provides «a superb 
pregram (22 min.) but shows you how KIWANIS DATES raise 
money casily and quickly for your Club! 


ONE AGGRESSIVE CLUB reports— 
1200 CANS SOLD! PROFIT—$/680.00 


They wrote: “Was very well pleased with the 
reception given the KIWANIS DATE FILM 
when shown to our membership last night. . 
Have never seen anything as well received as 
this idea... 








> Fire Prevention Week 

October 7 to 13: Request promotional 
material from: Advertising Council, 25 
West 45th Street, New York 36, New 
York. 












» National Employ the Physically Handi- 
| capped Week 


| October 7 to 13. 


> Columbus Day 


October 12. A legal holiday 
states. 


in most 


> Bible Week 

October 15 to 21. Check the first Object 
of Kiwanis International. 

can profit by selling KI.- 
. available ONLY through 
Kiwanis Clubs! So delicious!—and their qual- 
ity assures repeat orders, “snowballing” your 
Club's profits year after year. No initial in 
vestment required . . . pay at the CLOSE of 


YOUR CLUB, too, 


WANIS DATES . > United Nations Week 


October 21 to 28. 


| COMING EVENTS 





your campaign! 


Send now for the Film. No cost involved. 


KIWANIS CLUB, P.O. Box 813 


Senta Monica, California 


SMART, RICH-LOOKING 


LARIAT TIE 


with actual size 
KIWANIS EMBLEM 
mounted on the slide 


A handsome item of dress 
for Kiwanions. Worn with 
tailored shirts, with sport 
shirts. Weer them at 
meetings, porties, ban- 
quets. The Kiwanis em- 
blem is tornish-resistont, 
gold-plating processed. 
Mounted on a rich simulated Mother-of-Pearl 
oval, framed in gold- 
colored metal. Slides 
smoothly along the silky 
Royal blve cord (other 
colors available) with 
gold-colored metal tips. 
A firm minimum valve 
of $1.50. The Club pays 
$7.20 per dozen, and 
the profit goes into 
your Club's Project 
Funds. Ask your Club 
Secretary to write for 
free sample and details. 


WRITE FOR 
FREE SAMPLE 





Actual size 
of the slide 


SOCCER CORO Oe Ce ee 


LONDON ACCESSORIES INC. 
694 Washington St., Boston 11, Mass. 


Please send us a sample Lariat Tie and details. 
KIWANIS CLUB OF ........ aussnmmee 


Address ompemameusm 
Signed 
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ziPPO 
LIGHTER 
WITH 

EMBLEM 


Windproof 
lighter with 
sh- finished 
ily colored | 
etal case | 

ulation Kiwanis 

emblem attached 
Price includes 

10% Federal Tax. | 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago, 11 


Kiwanis 70 
GREETING CARDS 
£uRISTMAS 
SSENT,, 


greeting cards 


KIWAN- 


Order from 


1: 








Why send 
to your friends and fellow 


IANS? Try this NEW 
KIWANIS QUALITY LINE 


ordinary 


Satisfaction guaranteed or your 

money back. Send only $2.00 for 

your special assortment of 20 cards | | 

and envelopes to 

PARK-WOODS COMPANY | 
Manhasset, N.Y. 








| » November 


World Community Day—November 2 
“Freedom of the Press” Sunday—No- 
vember 4 

Election Day—November 6 

4-H Achievement Day—November 10 
Veteran’s Day—November 11 
American Education Week—November 
11-17 

Farm-City Week—November 16-22 
Thanksgiving Day—November 22 





Birthdays These clubs celebrate 


anniversary dates from August 16 


through September 15. 


{0th 


ES Indiana, August 17 
Erie, Pennsylvania, August 26 
Akron, Ohio, August 28 
Lafayette, indiana, September 8 


* 

Carey, Ohio, August 22 

West Palm Beach, Florida, August 23 
Lisbon, Ohio, August 25 

Fullerton, California, August 26 
Augusta, Kansas, September 6 

Berea, Ohio, September 6 

Lewistown, Montana, September 9 
Salem, Oregon, September 9 
Webster City, lowa, September 12 
Monroe, Louisiana, September 13 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, September 14 


* 

Bassett, Virginia, August 17 
Tulia, Texas, August 20 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
August 3i 

Ilwaco-Long Beach, Washington, 
September 7 


* 


Vienna, Illinois, August 25 
Beverly, Massachusetts, September & 


Soth 
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EDITORIAL 
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By VAL PETERSON 


Federal Civil Defense Administrator 


\Jince THE pay of the Grecian and 
Roman empires, people have looked to their civic 
leaders for guidance in any community project. 
They have recognized the axiom that thought 
must precede action if success is to be realized. 

Our people—if trained properly—can 
defend themselves, even without strong leadership 
in the actual moment of crisis. But they must be 
trained, and to accept training, they must have 
leadership of the type provided by our civic or- 
ganizations. 





Civil Defense is developing into much 
more than preparedness for a nuclear war we pray 
never will materialize. It is becoming the modern 
way of American life, for in its final analysis Civil 
Defense simply means survival. And, contrary to 
ancient concepts, this does not mean survival of 
the fittest but survival of all Americans. 

If we are to survive, we must be able 
to withstand any onslaught—either natural or 
man-made—without fear or panic. To circumvent 
fear and panic, we must be sure that all of our 
people thoroughly understand the problems ahead. 

We have seen our entire pattern of 
life undergo an amazing metamorphosis in the past 
twenty-five years. Our cities have expanded 
beyond the wildest dreams of their original 
planners, and our suburbs are reaching out con- 
tinuously into what once was country farmland. 
Our urban dwellers are growing closer to their 
rural counterparts daily; therefore it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to find any man who can say 
honestly that he is completely independent and 
self-sufficient of his neighbor. Civil Defense has 
become everybody’s business. 

Because of this, a natural disaster or 
an enemy attack, if it should occur, no longer can 
be considered a localized affair. It will become 
an emergency that can influence the lives of mil- 
lions far beyond the actual scene of disaster. It 
will affect the industrialist in Los Angeles, the 
businessman and banker in New York, the hotel- 
man in Miami and the shipping magnate in Seattle 
with equal impact. 

That is one of the reasons why we are 
observing, under proclamation of President Eisen- 
hower, the first national Civil Defense Week be- 
ginning September 9. We must recognize the 
hard fact that without Civil Defense we cannot 
exist peacefully, for President Eisenhower truly 
has said that a strong Civil Defense is a powerful 
deterrent to war. We also must accept the fact 
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CIVIL, DEFENSE: A CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 


that in time of natural disaster, a strong Civil 
Defense is a powerful antidote to the ravages of 
nature. 

I am greatly encouraged in my task 
by the knowledge that Kiwanis International's 
Fourth Objective is “Aid and Participate in Civil 
Defense Organization and Training.” 

Kiwanians can be of invaluable as- 
sistance. You are the industrialists, the business- 
men and bankers, the hotelmen and the shipping 
magnates of your communities. I know you have 
only limited time for actual participation in the 
extremely important jobs of operational Civil 
Defense such as block wardens, auxiliary firemen 
and policemen, or rescue squad details. But, in 
your everyday business activity you can provide 
the leadership from which will stem the com- 
munity incentive to do something about the prob- 
lem we face. Your thinking will precede and 
encourage the action we must have to make Civil 
Defense workable at all levels of our society. 

I have been asked in what practical 
way our civic leaders can assist in Civil Defense 
and how Kiwanians can live up to their Fourth 
Objective. I believe that a single answer will 
suffice for both questions. 

Industry and business have a tre- 
mendous stake in this matter of survival. In re- 
cent years, we have seen many of our factories 
and business houses dealt crippling blows by flood, 
fire, hurricane and tornado. Preparedness against 
these threats to the best of our ability is Civil 
Defense in action. 

Most of you have recognized this and 
have taken steps accordingly. But, have you let 
this concept of business and industrial survival 
filter down into your own homes and those of 
your employees in terms of personal survival? Is 
the man on the street in your community really 
cognizant of Civil Defense? Does he truly under- 
stand that Civil Defense is not a static theory of 
preparedness for war, but that it actually is a 
dynamic, workable means of survival? 

This is your responsibility. Your 
thinking will stimulate the action we must have to 
make Civil Defense a success. Let your thoughts 
on this line be known in your community. Per- 
haps you will take issue with some of our concepts 
and applications. That is your prerogative, but 
let your opinions be aired for all to hear and 
understand. 

Only in that way can we bring Civil 
Defense to all our people. Only in that way can 
we be assured of making it an American Plan of 
Survival. THE END 
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For those Kiwanis families 

approaching San Francisco from 

the east, the first landmark was the old 
Ferry Building, which towered above 
all the surrounding skyline 

and set them straight (after the 

several time zones they had passed 
through) aa to whether their watches 
were an hour ahead or an hour 
behind—or correct After their boat 
docked and they passed through the 
Ferry Building, out to the Embarcadero 
and on to begin their 

five-day adventure at the 

forty-firet annual convention of Kiwanis 
International, they would need 

to know the correct time always. There 
would be much to do at the 
convention—and in the convention 

city. And all depended on good timing. 


a 


see 


A 
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2 THE CROWDED HOURS | 























President J. A. Raney addresses the convention. 


S,., Francisco, all they say about you is true. 


That was clear to us Kiwanians this summer 





even 








after a short visit among your hospitable hills. 

And they were crowded hours, our visit—bounding 
with things to do. You've heard the old allusion 

to the three-ring circus? Still there was time to 
contemplate you from your several sides. And 

we're grateful, for now the treasure chest in our 
memory is filled to the lid with your splendor, and 
—as do all people who possess something precious— 
we re going to unlock the chest at the merest 

caprice, and beam! Yes, we managed to make many 


of the discoveries we had read and heard about: It’s 


Kiwanis International’s 4Ist Annual Convention in 
San Francisco was accurately summed up by the Southern 


delegate who said: “I declare! Something’s always going on.” 











»* 


San Francisco, everyone agrees, was most hospitable to the 
visiting Kiwanis families: The telephone company issued a 
special six-page directory and map for the benefit of the 
conventioneers, the newspapers ran full pages of convention 
pictures, and (above, left) Golden Gate Park welcomed dele- 
gates with a floral reproduction of the Kiwanis emblem. s 
(Above) Kiwanis wives browse at one of the flower stands 
_ 


that grace Union Square. (Left) Convention-goers get sight- 
seeing suggestions at the Information and Outings Booth. 


Time passed pleasantly, eventfully 


Possibly no man was happier than 
California Governor Goodwin J. 
Knight (left) that Kiwanis had come 
to San Francisco for its convention. 
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The conventioneers enjoyed places 
like the plaza by the Golden Gate 
Bridge (below), especially when they 
were in a picture-taking mood. Much 
as San Francisco offered in the way 
of sight-seeing, however, the ‘serious 
business of the convention never 
suffered. (Left) Interest in Club 
Clinic’s teachings was always evident. 


While shopping in the City of Pari 
department store (above), Kiwania 
and Mrs. Joel H. Lusk of Athens 
Texas stop at one of the store’s spe 
cial convention information booth: 
(Right) The Kiwanis Club of Mau 
Territory of Hawaii, brought alon 
gaily colored hats from the Hawaiia 
Islands, vacation destination of man 
Kiwanis families after the conventio 
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“Nothin’ like that at home, Dad!” A Kiwanis 
family (left) watches crabs boil in the side- 
walk cauldrons at Fishermen's Wharf, where 
conventioneers found several distinctive restau- 
rants to choose from. (Below) The view from 
Telegraph Hill was interesting at any hour, 


All photographs in this issue are by Jon Brenneis 





and quickly—too quickly .. . . 


true that you’re everybody’s town, that you’re well kept and neatly 
ordered, that your houses are clean and pastel, that your women 
dress elegantly, that your people savor their existence and love 
their town, that they're spirited in their devotion to you, but 

never blatant. What they say about your weather is also true, and 
those of us from muggy climes were cheered by your cool, comfort- 
able summer days. We found your cable cars the prizes promised; 
they told us that if we let the gripman know we were riding the cable 
for the first time, he’d give us an extraordinary performance on 

his pull-bells. Well, we did, and he did. What a lark!—-sitting side- 


ways and riding up and down your hills—bells clanging. Don’t 













ever lose the cable cars—they re San Francisco, like the lanterned 
. os =e 6 : ; This window, in the City of Paris, 
streets in Chinatown and the fishing boats lashed side by side and 4 . z 


was one of nine in the downtown 

the sidewalk flower stands around Union Square and the Mission area that were decorated with 
., ’ b. 9A P Kiwanis themes. Most of them de- 

Dolores and the Top o° the Mark and the restaurants fit for kings and picted activities of fecal clubs. 


epicures. All these together make you an exquisite city—as they 


say you are, as we found you, and as we'll always remember you. ... 


A choice match of a convention and a city .... 





Kiwanians found entertainment every- 
where—in the city (left, at Fishermen’s 
Wharf), and at the convention (above, 
the statuesque Mason-Kahn Dancers). 
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The Information and Outings Booth 

(above) managed to keep up with the run on travel 
folders. (Above, right) At the Registration 
Counter, an Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 

Kiwanian has his badge pinned on by the Mrs. 
(Right) Mixing in the Meetin’ House. 
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oe oF ALL kinds are shepherds over their work 
—especially when it’s time to title it. Choosing a 
title can be an arduous task, for whatever thought-and- 
word combination is finally decided upon, it has to fit 
the writer’s creation no less perfectly than a glove fits a 
hand. Sometimes the combination comes easily; more 
often, it comes slowly. The title for this convention issue 
came easily; in fact, it wrote itself. The Crowded Hours. 
You might call it a synonym for the convention. Strung 
together, these three words are a truthful description. 
And it’s a healthy description, for what should a con- 
vention be but crowded with activities and inspiration, 
thoughts and guidance, hopes and dreams—challenges? 
As these and the following pages will show, The 
Crowded Hours are what make Kiwanis conventions 
both indispensable and popular; they reflect the char- 
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President J. A. “Jack” Raney presides at the luncheon and meeting held for members of the International Council. 


acter of an organization that’s standing on its toes and 
reaching high. 

Pictured on these two pages and the one immediately 
following are some of the busiest of The Crowded Hours 
—those of Sunday, June 17, when Kiwanians and their 
families were arriving in San Francisco, many of them 
after cross-country trips: getting settled in their hotel 
rooms; registering at the convention hall; checking in 
with their districts; drawing on some of the stacks of 
literature available at the Information and Outings 
Booth; taking their first all-embracing stroll about the 
first floor of the hall, during which they encountered 
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the Fund-Raising Clinic, the Club Clinic—and finally, 
the Meetin’ House, where, as the saying goes, “Anybody 
can meet everybody”; having lunch with friends from 
their district; getting back to the Meetin’ House for a 
show in the afternoon; going out to dinner at one of 
San Francisco’s many “Don’t Miss It” restaurants; and 
then relaxing comfortably in their Civic Auditorium 
seats to watch and listen to the colorful, inspiring, tune- 
ful and pious Convention Prelude. Crowded hours, yes. 
And pleasant hours, too—ones that, through the day, 
drew possibly most of the adjectives of favor that Noah 
Webster accounted for. 


Pi iia 





At the Club Clinic (above and top left), 

conventioneers kept International Committee members 

busy with questions about their Kiwanis 

interests. Another well-populated place was the Fund-Raising 
Clinic (left), where members of selected clubs 

told about their extraordinarily successful activities. 
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(Above) The Glendale, California Kiwanis 
chorus on stage at the Meetin’ House Variety 
show. Other acts on the bill—the 

Miami Shores, Florida Kiwanis-band (right); 
the West End Duo from Atlanta, 

Georgia (below, top); The Kiwanikatz Four, 
sponsored by the Hardin, Montana club 
(middle); and the Singing “K’s” from 
Bakersfield and Kern, California (bottom). 





The Meetin’ House was filled with music... . 


EN AND WOMEN who've been attending Kiwanis 

International conventions regularly for the past 
twenty years agree that Sunday—the day before the 
convention officially opens—is so exciting and satisfy- 
ing that it has become an “occasion”—something they 
await happily year after year. “I know that the ses- 
sions don’t begin until Monday,” said one, “but I 
wouldn’t think of missing all the hubbub that goes on 
around here Sunday. I love the excitement.” Said 
another: “I just like walking around and bumping 
into all my old friends again. It’s like a holiday.” The 
hub of Sunday’s excitement and satisfaction—at least 
until the evening—is the Meetin’ House, and the high 
pitch of hospitality in the Meetin’ House is the variety 
show, moments of which are pictured on this page. 
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A meaningful evening for people of deep faith.... 


] ONG BEFORE Dap began gathering roadmaps for the 
“family trip to San Francisco, Music Director Audre L. 
that the 

“singingest” ever. At 


Stong was promising Kiwanians forty-first 
annual convention would be the 
the Prelude Sunday evening, “K” 
wives and children got an earful of what a monument 
to music the next four days would be: They heard an 
They heard a choral prelude. They 


organ prelude. 


heard the singing voices of 150 men—members of four 


musical groups—massed on the stage in one group. 


They even sang themselves. 


It was a solemn, poignant program: the massed cho- 


wearers and their 


ruses singing “I Believe” and a Threefold Amen, Inter- 
national Trustee H. Park Arnold narrating “The Lord’s 
Prayer,” an audience of nearly 14,000 joining in the 
favorite hymn, “Faith of Our Fathers.” Then came the 
address of the Reverend Raymond I. Lindquist, pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church in Hollywood, Califor- 
nia (see next page). Midway through the program, 
the words and music of the “In Memoriam”—annual 
convention tribute to Kiwanians who died during the 
year—were skillfully blended and pointed by Park and 
Audre, resulting in one of the most praised “In Memo- 
riams” ever presented at an International convention. 


Standing before a hushed, darkened house, International Trustee H. Park Arnold delivers the “In Memoriam.” 
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Your Appointment with 


the Future 


— 18 FATHER’S vay. I would like 
to ask a question of you Kiwan- 
ian fathers—what it is you are living 
for, and what kind of an appoint- 
ment with the future that you seek. 
How do life and 
what do you feel is the best you can 
come on after 
children 


you stand up to 


give to those who 


you, especially your own 
and the members of your own club? 
I think that everyone of us—I hap- 
pen to be the father of a fifteen-year- 
old redhead who has just graduated 
high in Los Angeles; 
and a blonde daughter eight years 


old 


myself 


from junior 
and I have put that question to 
What would I! like to leave 
to them in terms of my appointment 
their future terms of 
their appointment with their future 

I thought that I like to 
leave them a little cannot 
leave them very much, just a little 
bit, but I would like to leave them a 
little bit. 

We certainly, even preachers, can- 
not afford to take a dim and distant 
cash, but that is not the 
whole thing in life. I would like to 
leave my children some comprehen- 
sion of the issue that has to do with 
death and life. I would like them to 
that Eternal God is their 
refuge, and underneath are the ever- 
lasting arms of God. I would like 
them to know that the peace of God 
passeth all understanding. 

Well, we add comprehension to 
cash 

Now, what about control of life? 
Wouldn't you like them to learn to 
do that in the future? Plato said: 
“Life is like driving a chariot.” He 
said that the soul must draw in the 
horses and keep them together, but 
it is such a fast life we are living. 

I was at Yuma Air Base for the 
third straight year this past March, 


with and in 


would 
cash. I 


view of 


realize 


‘é 
es 
4 


‘4 


i 


Pad 


and there was some trouble in my 
congregation at home. I told the 
Colonel and he got a jet plane for 
me. I was bundled into it, and in 
twenty-seven minutes I went from 
Yuma to Los Angeles. 

That’s the kind of world we are 
trying to control. Sometime ago, an 
animal trainer told indirectly in an 
advertisement how he had gotten 
fed up on life. He said: “Lion tamer 
lion,” and that’s the 
way feel at times. We 
have to our temperament 
and to control our temper. 

In the control of our terror, some- 
times we wake up and we have had a 
nightmare and are completely be- 
side ourselves. We don’t know how 
to handle it. I would like to give you 
a little clue—simply say to your- 
self, “Oh Thou God, as I went to 
sleep, I went to sleep in Thy pres- 
ence, and as I wake, I wake in Thy 


wants tamer 
some of us 


control 


presence.” 

These are some of the things we 
would like to give our kids on Fa- 
thers’ Day. We would like to have a 
little cash ready, to give them some 
comprehension, some control, but I 
would like to suggest we want to 
give them something even better: 
that is, a package of courage. 

There was once a young man who 
went down into the valley. This lad 
was a youth of great favor. He had a 
ruddy complexion. When he bent 
over to pick up his armor, you could 
tell he was a boy who was going 
places. On his head, one day, would 
be the crown of the king, and when 
his voice began to speak, you could 
tell he was a poet, and one day would 
write the twenty-third psalm. You 
could tell he was a person to whom 
men would give unquestioning obed- 
ience, and that he would get in 
trouble with women, but that God 
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On Fathers’ Day, a 
clergyman asked 
Kiwanians what they will 
leave behind for 


these whe fellew them. 
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would bring him back and forgive 
him. And the lad leaned over and 
picked up some pebbles, and rising 
and facing him was a giant, the big- 
gest man the world had ever seen; 
and then his voice rang out and he 
said: “Thou comest to me with a 
sword and a spear and a shield, but 
I come to thee in the name of the 
Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel 
whom thou hast defied.” 

It is not essential for your chil- 
dren and your club members and 
your community to have a sword 
and a shield and a spear always, but 
it is essential for them to face life 
and their appointment with the 
future in the name of the God who 
runs this universe, who has made it 
so accurate that you can go to a 
mathematician and predict at what 
minute the tide will rise in San 
Francisco harbor on July 1, the year 
2005 A. D. 

There is a logic that lives here. 
There is a mind that lives here. Part 
of the glory and grandeur and glam- 
or of life is to find out what that 
supreme mind has in store for us. 

Here is something that that mind 
has in store for us. He wants us to 
put character above circumstances. 
He says to us tonight: “You are in- 
finitely more important than what 
happens to you.” He says: “Your 
spirit shines, moves, travels, walks, 
wins its way on.” 

Two boys went over the top in the 
first World War. One was blown to 
a thousand pieces. The boy who re- 
mained looked at the spot where 

(see YOUR APPOINTMENT page 44) 
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i Kiwanians from two 


nations sang each other's 


national anthem, and 
the convention began... . 


ONDAY MORNING has an unhappy 

reputation—except on vacations 
and at conventions. Kiwanis Inter- 
national’s conventions begin, official- 
ly, on Monday morning, and at San 
Francisco, delegates and guests were 
alert, spirited and early—traits not 
commonly evident on an ordinary 
Monday morn. Offered up to this 
eager audience was a program 
decked with color and personalities. 
Two of the notable personalties, 
represented by messages, were the 
President of the US and the Prime 
Minister of Canada. Said Prime 
Minister Louis S. St. Laurent: “If 
free men and women... observe the 
motto of Kiwanis... and build their 
lives . . . with those human and 
spiritual values which are the basis 
of our democratic society, they can 
look ... to the future with con- 
fidence and hope ... .” President 
Eisenhower said: “. . . Your con- 
vention . . . reflects confidence in the 
power of local initiative and co- 
operation to improve communities 
and advance human welfare.” 





(Top) The brass section of 
the Tulare High School Band, 
Tulare, California. (Reading 
down) Convention Host Chair- 
man Eugene F. Lorton, Gover- 
nor Albert H. Sagehorn of the 
California Hawaii 
District, Mayor George Chris- 
topher of San Francisco, and 
Goodwin J. Knight, Governor 
of the State of California, 


Nevada 


we you ve asked hosts of people 
to leave their homes in faraway 
places like Florida, Delaware and 
Quebec and travel across the country 
to a convention, you feel inclined to 
give them a wide, waving welcome. 
The opening session provided it: 
There was a brass band, a US Army 
Color Guard, the mayor of San 
Francisco, the state governors of 
Maryland and California, and—rid- 


The Pageant of 


WELCOME 


ing down the aisle on a horse and 
throwing confetti—Leo Carillo, the 
movieland cowboy. Later, after all 
had made their welcoming speeches 
and International Treasurer Reed C. 
Culp, chairman of the Committee on 
Convention Program, had told the 
conventioneers what was ina store, 
Kiwanis viewed the world with jour- 
nalists John K, Morley and John 
Fisher (see pages' 22 and 23). 
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(Top) Leo Carillo tells Ki- 
wanians about California. 
(Middle) International Vice- 
President W. Donald Dubail 
reads President Eisenhower's 
message, and (bottom) Inter- 
national Vice-President Hal. 
J. Fraser reads Prime Min- 
ister Louis St. Laurent’s. 
(Above, left) Carillo’s en- 
trance wins big grins. 
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(Above, left) Kiwanian D. R. Alexander 
leads the national anthems. (Center) 
Program Chairman Reed C. Culp 

reports. (Right) Music Director Audre L. 
Stong tells what’s on his program. 

(Left) State Governor Theodore R. 
McKeldin of Maryland, a member of the 
Baltimore club, greets fellow Kiwanians. 


(Right) Between the session’s two 
“Kiwanis Views the World” addresses, 
Cal Jewkes, of Helper, Utah, 

and Lincoln Luke, of Price, Utah, 
present a musical specialty from their 
repertoire. (Below) President Jack 
Raney commends his thirty district 


governors, whom he has just introduced. 





KIWANIS views the WORLD 
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HAVE SEEN many changes in my 
twenty-five years of covering the 
Curtain. I never 
home from any assignment around 
this world in twenty-five years that 
I have felt as optimistic on the pros- 
pect of peace and the defeat of com- 


I 


Iron come 


have 


munism as I am today 

I want to tell you humbly why I 
feel this optimism 

Number one: Is the Russian “new 
look” genuine? We 
have seen certain things that point 
to us conclusively that external and 
internal progress have the 
present de-Stalinization of the Com- 
munist party, and the present more 
friendly attitude, and it is not just 
something to lull the West to sleep 

This is the first time in thirty-eight 
years of communism in Russia that 


correspondents 


forced 


you can go into a department store 
in Moscow and buy a Christian Bi- 
ble. The of 
Christianity in Russia between 1953 
and 1956 is unprecedented in the last 
thirty-eight years of communism. 

For example, there were less than 
500 churches of the Protestant de- 
nomination alone in Russia three 
years ago: but there are more than 
7000 churches in the Soviet Union 
of Protestant denomination. 

I never such in the 
hands of the Russian army against 
communism. This is the first time in 
the thirty-eight years of Communist 
atheism in the Soviet Union where 
the five key jobs in the Russian gov- 
ernment are all held by army men, 
except one. 

It is very important for us to know 
the power of the Russian army to- 
day, for the Russian army hates 


tremendous pressure 


today 


saw power 


communism because of the purges 
of 1937 against thousands of military 
heroes of the Soviet Union. 

If you are skeptical about the 
power of the Russian army, I would 
like to call your attention to the fact 
that in the last five years I covered 
five major revolutions in the world, 
either on personal experience or by 
all of the five 
last five 


remote control, and 
revolutions of the 
were engineered by the armies of 


years 


those countries. 

I have never been so optimistic. 
For example, about two three 
years ago, when I was investigating 
the Eastern Zone, the Communist 
side of the Iron Curtain, there were 
about 14,000 refugees secretly coming 
out to the West. Today, there are 
more than 30,000 coming out, and 
that has frightened the Russian gov- 
ernment. They are attempting today 
to win those people back to the Iron 
Curtain and the Soviet Union 

I have heard political aspirants 
talking about the military power of 
the Soviet Union. I have never seen 


or 


it, but I know something about it 
from the people who have been close 
to it. 

When Hitler invaded Russia in 


1941, it was not the military Panzers 
of Hitler that icmporarily defeated 
the Russian army. It was the mil- 
lions upon millions of Russian people 
who were fighting for the soil, and 
it was not until the terrible imposi- 
tions of Hitler, the terrible atrocities 
which were disclosed to the Russian 
people, that this same Russian army 
sabotaged the Nazi army from the 
rear. It was not the Communist party 
that defeated Hitler. It was the Rus- 








“This is the first time 

im thirty-eight years 

of communism in Russia that 
yeu can go into a 
department store in Moscow 


and buy a Christian Bible.” 
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sian people fighting for their soil. 
These same Russian people you have 
got today are working for the mo- 
ment and for the day when assis- 


tance can come from the army or 
elsewhere to throw off that yoke. 

People say to me: “Communism 
is growing all over this earth.” I 
have covered communism all over 
the world, and I would be the last 
to say that I deny its growth. But 
not a single Communist country 
in the world today has dared to 


allow the people to vote in a secret, 
free election their choice of a gov- 
ernment. So long as they will not 
allow free people to vote, so long 
your correspondent will be con- 
vinced the people inside the yoke 
of communism have never accepted 
this philosophy. It has not been 
accepted by the millions who have 
been cowered into degradation 

I am saying that, in comparing the 
last twenty-five years, and the last 
five years in particular, covering this 
world with a fine tooth comb, I am 
convinced that improving 
our position and not lessening our 
position. I am convinced that the 
prestige of this great man in the 
White House and the Secretary of 
State is universally popular. I am 
convinced that the free people of 
America will continue to give what- 
ever assistance they have at their 
disposal, always keeping an eye not 
only on the aid they give, but on 
preserving the wealth of America as 
well. THE END 


we are 
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E IN CANADA cannot look at the 
W world the same way you can in 
the United States, because we are 
not a great power. We are only 
16,000,000 people, and the great field 
of economy in our world is condi- 
tioned by you. We live next door to 
you. 

Then, above all, as a small nation 
we are interested in the United Na- 
tions, imperfect as it is. We believe 
it is the best solution possible. 

We, too, are concerned with the 
world, especially our pocketbooks, 
even more so than you, because we 
are small in numbers, but big pro- 
ducers, and the export market we 
must have or we go down. About 
one-third of the entire revenue of 
Canada comes from our ability to 
sell beyond our own shores. Only 
about five per cent of your produc- 
tivity goes to other countries. 

In looking at the world, we must 
remember that we are partners in 
the British family, which gives the 
Canadian a kind of unique entree. 
It means our Prime Minister can go 
to London, England, knock on 10 
Downing Street and be received as a 
sister. That’s nice. We can walk into 
Paris and probably get a better re- 
ception than a lot of nations be- 
cause we are part French. We were 
founded by courageous voyageurs. 

And then, I guess, we are about 
the only country in the world that 
can come down and go to the White 
House and be accepted and under- 
stood and welcomed, because we are 
about the only nation on earth that 
does not go to the White House with 
both hands out looking for some- 
thing. 

When it comes to good neighbor- 
hood, we have been mighty coopera- 
tive between our two countries. We 
share the cost of radar. We work out 
our problems on the border through 
a joint commission, and I think it 
is terribly important to you to 
understand your northern neighbor, 
because Canada is the mirror of your 
conscience, because the world judges 
you not by the number of bathtubs 
you have, or cars, or standard of 


living. You, as a giant in the world, 
are judged by one thing: How do 
you get along with your neighbors? 

In the story of the United States 
and Canada, so greatly exemplified 
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‘In the stery of the United States and 
Canada ... you have a beautiful right arm to strengthen 


John Foster Dulles’ stery areund the werld.” 


by Kiwanis, you have a beautiful 
right arm to strengthen John Foster 
Dulles’ story around the world. Why 
you have not taken greater advan- 
tage of it, I will never understand. 

But you know the story. As I look 
around the world, I hear awful 
things said about you. Lies. Because 
people are jealous of you—Commu- 
nistic propaganda—and so I hear 
about these imperialists from the 
United States, warmongers, great big 
Uncle Sam trying to push his way 
around. I know these are lies, be- 
cause I live next door to Uncle Sam 
and although he is 170,000,000 strong, 
he does not scare me. He does not 
scare any Canadian. 

Mr. Dulles should tell about the 
Kiwanis clubs, about the hockey 
games and the boys and girls cross- 
ing the border for dates at night. 
He should tell about the divided 
homes and the sharing of reservoirs 
without dispute. 

You in Kiwanis have done so 
much, but I think there is one thing 
we must all do, and that is to lift 
our young people out of the feeling 
of despair. Too many of our kids 
feel: “What can I do about the 
world? It is all fixed and frozen, 
and they will look after it.” 

Isn’t that the most miserable word 
in the English language, and the 
antithesis of democracy? “They” will 
look after it. It is evasive. It is pass- 
ing the ball to George. We should 
be using the word “I” or “We,” be- 
cause “I” or “We” does it, but “They” 
is evasive. If we are going to reach 
our kids, we have got to give them 
a firm conviction about the glories 
of democracy. If we don’t, we lose 
what we have. 


In tHe sense of Kiwanis brother- 
hood and freedom, if we have ten 
stouthearted men, one hundred, one 
thousand, one million, if there are 
ten million, one hundred million 
men, each in turn throwing more 
back into the pot of democracy, the 
end result of society is a strength- 
ened and invincible society. 

We must inculcate in our children 
the belief that by being big, by be- 
ing enthusiastic, by being humble, 
by being kind, a good citizen, we 
can make our society more invinci- 
ble. We must start with them, be- 
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cause the Communists get it from 
the cradle. 

In looking at the world I believe 
it is time we become convinced our- 
selves about the wonder and the 
magic of our own system; but as we 
look at other nations of the world, 
let us remember it is perfectly right 
for other nations to be different. For 
that is the theme of the universe, 
and that is the wealth of life. Variety. 

One of the things we must learn 
as we travel in the world is to look 
for the differences, and be fascinated 
with them, and in love with the 
differences—for that is life. 

Well, dear friends, it is trite to say 
the Canadian-American story could 
be a motto for the whole world. 
Sure it could. But we got off to a 
pretty good start, and no relations 
elsewhere in the world will be quite 
like ours, because we have not the 
same pattern throughout the world. 
Yet I am sure that if the younger 
generations coming up look upon 
the whole world as a frontier, we 
will get somewhere. THE END 
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NE OF THE PURPOSES of an Inter- 

national convention is to strength- 
en the organization—disseminate Ki- 
wanis knowledge and broaden the 
Kiwanian’s understanding of his 
club's role in the community. At the 
San Francisco convention, as at 
every convention, a major means of 
working toward this purpose was the 
panel conference Altogether, there 
were sixteen of these conferences. 
They were divided between Monday 
and Wednesday afternoons. Presid- 
ing over each was an Inte: national 
officer, and surrounding him was a 
panel of men well qualified to discuss 





(Above) Presiding at the conference for lieutenant governors, 
International Trustee J. O. Tally, Jr. (closest to camera) hears a question. 
(Below) The conference for governors. Seated at the 

table’s head is Past International President Don E. Engdahl, who presided. 


questions broached by conferees on 
a wide variety of topics. Were the 
conferences well attended? Most of 
them had capacity crowds—and 
there were more questions than time. 





HILE THEIR. HUSBANDS Were attend- 

ing panel conferences Monday 
afternoon, Kiwanis wives were get- 
ting better acquainted with one an- 
other at a reception, and viewing a 
fashion show. At the reception, the 
women met the lady responsible for 
seeing that they were well enter- 
tained during the convention, Mrs. 
H. E. Mokler (left), who presented 
Mrs. J. A. Raney and the wives of 
other International officers and past 
International presidents. The fashion 
show featured dresses and furs from 
several of San Francisco’s leading 
stores. As expected, the parade of 
fashions made a solid hit with the 
ladies. Said one: “The fashion show 
alone would have made the trip out 
here worthwhile.” Small wonder the 
ladies were impressed. Some of the 
dresses cost upwards of $400. The 
price tag on one fur was $7800. 





Mre. J. A. Raney tells the 
ladies she's glad to see them. 





Mrs. H. E. Mokler, Ladies’ 
Chairman, welcomes 
her guests. 
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At the fashion show (left), Kiwanis wives 
heard this late style introduced 
thusly: “. . . lots of hat and a tight skirt 


ae fae 


ee — 
: 


re 


this year.” Music at the show was provided by 


the Hawaiian Trio and Kuu Ipos dancers 


(top) and the Seven Minus One Dixie Land Band, 


Representing the flower stands that adorn San Francisco’s 

Union Square, the models (above, left) wearing sprightly cottons, 
tossed flowers. (Above) In outfits reminiscent 

of chain gang toilers, a squad of sirens pose while fettered to one 
another. (Left) Kiwanis ladies visit Olympia Country Club. 











Jessica Marcelli (above) and her Young 
People’s Symphony, which performed on 
All-Kiwanis Night, took part in the same 
program at the 1938 convention 

in San Franciaco. (Right) Elaine Penshorn, 
niece of International Trustee 

Everett F. Penshorn, looks admiringly at 
Metropolitan Opera Soprano Nadine Conner, 
to whom she has just presented 

flowers. (Below) Convention usherettes 
wore dresses of many nations, symbolizing 
San Francisco's cosmopolitan ways, 


On All-Kiwanis Night—the convention’s grand salute 


te Kiwanians everywhere—President Jack Raney 


gave his address, and seoprane Nadine Conner entertained with 


selections ranging from musical comedy te opera. 


HE YEAR HAS PASSED quickly in- 
"Taced. We have visited twenty- 
eight of the thirty districts and only 
a temporary incapacitation pre- 
vented our visiting the remaining 
two. Grace and I have wanted to be, 
and have tried to be, good represent- 
atives of yours wherever we have 
been. We have been accorded cour- 
tesy, kindness and consideration be- 
yond measure always. The Board has 
made our year light and easy (truly 
a choice group), and they have 
represented and served Kiwanis and 
you very well indeed. We have ob- 
served and enjoyed the finest lead- 
ership our organization has ever 
known. 

No man has ever worked with an 
abler group of district governors 
than it has been my privilege to 
know and to admire. These men, I 
know, have enjoyed equally able 
lieutenant governors, district secre- 
taries, club presidents and officials 
enthusiastically working with them 
all the way. I am proud of, and 
eternally grateful to, our Interna- 
tional and district committees—all 
great leaders and great Kiwanians. 
Not enough credit can be given ever 
to International Secretary O. E. 
“Pete” Peterson and that magnificent 
and loyal group at 520 North Michi- 
gan Avenue in Chicago. To each and 


all, thanks sincerely from the bottom 
of our hearts. You have given us 
the greatest of all gifts, eternal and 
grateful memories. 

During this year, we witnessed 
our first Farm-City Week program, 
a monumental and significant under- 
taking, a lasting credit to Kiwanis 
vision, interest and leadership. Circle 
K, an organization affording leader- 
ship training, participation and op- 
portunity to worthy college men on 
our college campuses, attained In- 
ternational status and is well on its 
way toward the realization of its 
worthy goals and objectives. 

We are happy indeed to announce, 
at this convention, that we have 
achieved our goal of 250,000 mem- 
bers, a goal we set for our fortieth 
anniversary convention in Cleve- 
land last year. All of us will be 
moved and inspired with the report 
of our Permanent Home Office Com- 
mittee during our convention here 

One of our greatest problems, that 
of teacher recruitment, has received 
impetus by way of “Teacher Re- 
cruitment Workshops” implemented 
and carried out effectively during 
this year. Our club and _ district 
scholarship funds, earmarked for 
dedicated and interested prospective 
teachers, encouraged by way of our 
workshops, will bear fruit and help 
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By , A. RANEY, President, Kiwanis International 


solve this serious problem. Our edu- 
cational program regarding mental 
health and the mentally retarded 
child is one of great import and very 
close to my heart. Let us continue 
to implement this humane program 
in the years ahead. 

Our programs and community 
projects, dealing with safety, boys 
and girls work, support of worthy 
public officials, Ballot Battalion, 
Kiwanis Kids’ Day, United States- 
Canada Good Will Week, Key Clubs, 
Circle K clubs, juvenile delinquency, 
the underprivileged child, vocational 
guidance, continued strengthening 
of the home, church and school, tre- 
mendous funds for medical! research, 
support of camps, hospitals and our 
thousands of worthy projects pro- 
vide our common road and write our 
finest history. Yes, my good friends, 
we have truly seen Kiwanis at its 
best this year. 

New clubs continue at a heart- 
warming pace, affording more com- 
munities the benefit of our service 
and more men the fine opportunity 
to join with us in the real joy of 
living. Key Clubs are expanding 
and are demonstrating every day the 
wisdom of our belief and investment 
in them. Glorious have been our 
forty-one years, but our attainments, 
great as they have surely been, are 
merely foundation and illuminate 
the way for infinitely greater reali- 
zations in our future decades. We 
like the dreams of the future better 
than the history of the past. 

I have been impressed, as I have 
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been privileged to stand between 
the emblems of our two great coun- 
tries and to speak for our two won- 
derful peoples this year. I am always 
reminded over and over again that 
our differences are small indeed, 
compared with the common and 
eternal principles we share and hold 
dear together. I am convinced that 
we will merit, and equally prophetic 
in predicting that God will accord 
our countries always, the greatest 
friendship known in all recorded 
history. I earnestly pray that this 
will be true. I have said, on every 
occasion, “It’s wonderful to be an 
American, and one of the nicest 
things about being an American is 
to have this good and gracious 
neighbor as our friend.” Let us al- 
ways thank God for Canada and the 
United States, an example for all 
the world to see, a revelation of the 
futility of wars and the good sense 
of neighborliness, cooperation and 
peace, 

I am sincerely grateful to the dele- 
gates in Cleveland last June for the 
timely and forthright resolutions 
they adopted, and equally grateful to 
the Board Committee on Objectives 
and to the Board itself for the Objec- 
tives they formulated and the chal- 
lenging theme they selected for our 
year. I like our theme, “Build as 
Free Men.” It has been an impres- 
sive challenge to you and to me. 
It typifies Kiwanis at its best. Very 
simply, it constantly reminds us that 
we are either a part of the problems 
of cur time or we are a part of the 





answers. I am convinced we are a 
part of the answers. If we are to 
qualify as worthy members of this 
great organization, if we are to Build 
as Free Men, we should, every day, 
ask ourselves these four very im- 
portant and real questions: 


1. Do I have a positive attitude 

toward life? 

2. Do I have a self fit to live-with? 

3. Do I have a world fit to live in? 

4. Do I have a philosophy fit to 

live by? 

Yes, my friends, in this glorious 
year I have seen thousands and 
thousands of Kiwanians who Build 
as Free Men. It would be impossible 
for me, this evening, to properly 
credit or attempt to name them all. 
You, here tonight, are surely num- 
bered among them. I am proud and 
happy because so large a part of 
our projects and efforts are in the 
interests of youth. I sincerely trust 
this will continue to be our common 
road always. We serve them by way 
of our energy, our means and our 
associations. Our greatest good 
comes from our personal contacts 
and associations with children. 
Privilege me now to relate some un- 
forgettable experiences, this year, 
that demonstrate Kiwanis at its best. 

In Martinsburg, West Virginia 
(where I enjoyed my first assign- 
ment on the Board six years ago), 
at the close of a wonderful meeting 
last Thanksgiving eve, a little girl 
named Mary Ann Payne, age eleven 
and immaculately dressed in her 
Girl Scout uniform, came to the 
platform and stood by my side and 
said, “Mr. President, I would like to 
make a presentation.” How beauti- 


fully and eloquently she thanked 
Kiwanis, through me, for the tre- 
mendous work we have done for 


Scouting everywhere. She tendered 
me a Girl Scout calendar that adorns 
my desk at the school and is price- 
less, to be sure. I gave her a squeeze, 
and, reaching in my pocket, pulled 
out a bill. I had difficulty getting her 
to take it, but I told her to take it 
and do something for and with her 
entire troop. At Christmas time, 
when thousands of cards and letters 
“ame to us, the very nicest of them 
all was a beautiful card, with a photo 
attached and signed, “With love, 
Mary Ann.” In that same mail was 
the nicest letter signed by her entire 
troop. You can be sure that card and 
that letter will remain in our scrap- 
book always. 

In Colorado Springs, I visited the 
fine Kiwanis-sponsored School for 
the Deaf and the Blind. All three 
(see BUILD AS FREE MEN page 44) 
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The Hoosiers Could Be Especially Proud.... 


r WAS A SESSION that would have delighted any 

Hoosier. Not only was the presiding officer—President 
Jack Raney—from Indianapolis, but the main speake1 
was the state governor of Indiana—George North Craig 
(see next page). And all this the morning after singing 
star Nadine Conner had closed her recital with “In- 
diana!” Tuesday morning’s session was a lively one: 
West Toronto Kiwanian Ronald W. Sclater (see photo- 
graph at left) was a show in himself as he led the sing- 
, ing of “Alouette,” and once there were more than twenty 
clowns on the stage; they were the Kiwanis Komedy 
Klowns from Lodi, California (see below). 


The Kiwanis-sponsored Fresno Youth 
Orchestra (left) opened the Tuesday session. 























(Top) Ronald W. Sclater 
sparking “Alouette.” 
(Above) President Dick 
Forde of Circle K 
International spoke of 
his organization as 

an “agent to fraternity.” 
(Right) Ed Stebbins, 
President of Key Club 
International, spoke 
about Kiwanis in 

Key Clubbers’ future. 





(Above) Representatives of outstanding clubs 
receive Achievement Award plaques. 

(Left) Baritone George Wagner, winner in 
the Rocky Mountain District talent search. 





(Left) President Jack Raney hands a scroll to movie columnist 
Jimmie Fidler, commemorating Fidler’s “dream”—Kiwanis Kids’ 
Day. The eighth annual Kids’ Day will take place September 22. 
(Below) Genial Jack surrounded by Kiwanis Komedy Klowns. 






























Indiana’s Governor 

warns that lessened danger 
ef war dees net mean 
lessened danger 


of Communist expansion. 


HILE THE DANGER of armed con- 
flict has diminished, let no one 
be misled into thinking that the 
danger of Communist expansion has 
lessened. If anything, the Communist 
threat may actually be more sinister 
because, as peace continues and 
world tension declines, American 
vigilance to the danger of Commu- 
nist expansion may tend to decline. 
I use the term “American vigi- 
lance” in its broadest sense. I be- 
lieve it means not only the main- 
tenance of an adequate internal 
program, but also a con- 
recognition of the need for 
large-scale and military 
commitments that will be 
just as necessary in the future as 
they have been in the past to win 
the war against the Communists. 

Let me make clear my own view: 
The Communists do not believe that 
we will be able to maintain this kind 
of essential vigilance. The strategy 
of the Communists is keyed to the 
theory that as world tensions con- 
tinue to abate, two events are in- 
evitable: 

First, our guard against subver- 
sion and the fellow-traveler move- 
ment here at home will be lowered. 

Second, as the American people 
become complacent to the danger of 


security 
tinued 

economic 
abroad 





The 
specialties of the North Starlighters 
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late Glenn Miller’s classic numbers are one of the 
Band, 
Key Clubbers from North High School, Oildale, California. 


Americ 
ee 
loday 


Condensation of an address 


By GEORGE N. CRAIG 


Governor, State of Indiana 


communism, so will they demand a 
reduction in the financial commit- 
ments now involved in US economic 
and military aid abroad. 

Within the past ten days, two 
events have indicated the validity of 
the Communist expectations. 

In the first instance, a former Re- 
publican member of the United 
States Senate told a Senate Judici- 
ary Subcommittee that he thought 


composed of 








there “is a serious question whether 
we need a loyalty program in this 
country.” It should not be forgot- 
ten that the present loyalty pro- 
gram was inaugurated to prevent the 
entry of other Alger Hisses into the 
federal government. Whatever ad- 
ministrative shortcomings exist in 
the present loyalty program should, 
of course, be corrected. To abandon 
the program, however, could prove 
a catastrophe to our country. 

The second of the two events in 
Washington to which I referred was 
the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in cutting one billion dol- 
lars from the foreign aid bill sought 
by President Eisenhower and his 
Administration. This action reflects, 
among other things, a feeling of a 
majority of the House that because 
the prospects for peace are better 
this year than last, the amount of 
foreign aid should be reduced. 

In the past year, the Soviet Union 
has taken the unprecedented step of 
extending economic aid to the so- 
called “neutral” nations. By this 
step, which was a clear imitation of 
our own Marshall Pian, the Soviets 
gave formal recognition to a fact 
which has been long evident to us: 
that the balance of power in the 
struggle between the Communists 
and the free world lies with under- 
developed nations of the world 
which contain more than a billion 
people and untold amounts of strate- 
gic materials. 

And so, the economic phase of the 
Cold War has today become the 
paramount phase of the Cold War. 
To put it another way, the manner 
in which the underdeveloped na- 
tions align themselves economically 
—with either the free world or the 
Communist world—may determine 





Another group of music-minded teen-agers who entertained 
at the Tuesday morning session was the Castlemont High 
School a cappella choir, from “across the bay in Oakland.” 
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the final winner in the Cold War 
Under these circumstances, it is not 
too much to say that the problem 
of winning support from the under- 
developed nations is just as impor- 
tant to our long-term interests and 
security as was the economic 
and military welfare of the West- 
ern European countries under the 
Marshall Plan 

It is my considered judgment that 
the program of foreign economic aid 
to and for the underdeveloped coun- 
tries will extend for an indefinite 
period of time The development of 
a “long haul” program of develop- 
ment is not only without precedent 
in American history, it is also unique 
in world history. We are, in effect, 
sailing uncharted waters. There are, 
however, it seems to me, several 
basic and elementary considerations 
in formulating such a program 

l. First, the primary step is to 
build up American diplomatic staffs 
in those countries to whom we are 
extending aid. Involved in this pro- 
gram will be the addition of experts 
in economic aid 

2. It means a _ stepping up of 
our world-wide provaganda efforts, 
probably through an expansion of 
the Voice of America facilities 
Through out the world the message 
must be beamed that (1) the free 
world’s promise of aid and assistance 
is the only road to a fuller and better 
life for millions of underprivileged 
people; and (2) that the Communists 
are the exnonents of colonization in 
the twentieth century 

3. It means making provision for 
the education of more engineers and 
technicians here at home so that we 
can, without retarding the rate of 
industrial and economic expansion 
here, use a percentage of these 
trained men to work with the people 
of the underprivileged countries 

4. It means a broader and more 
comprehensive system of guarantees 
by the government of the United 
States for private American indus- 
try to invest and build abroad. How- 
ever, the extension of this program 
must await to a large degree the 
establishment of a friendly political 
climate through steps 1 and 2, as 
enumerated above 

No one should underestimate the 
dimensions of this challenge that 
confronts us. It is formidable be- 
cause the assignment is staggering 
in scope. Yet, there is no alternative 
to its undertaking, because the vac- 
uum that exists will be filled either 
by the leadership of the free world 
or the leadership of the Communist 
bloc. THE END 
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Tuesday afternoon, conventioneers had a 


big assignment: see a great city in a few hours 


N PREPARATION for the elections the 
following day, three representatives 
from each of the thirty districts 
gathered for the Conference on 
Recommendations for Nominations. 
But for everyone else, Tuesday 
afternoon was “free’”—until time to 
get ready for the district dinners 
scheduled at seven o'clock. Kiwanis 
families took full advantage of their 
free hours. “Everywhere I went, said 
magazine photographer Jon Bren- 
neis, “I found Kiwanians—China- 
town, Telegraph Hill, on_ bridges, 
cable cars—everywhere.” 























For those who had no big 
bridges at home, it was an 
experience to walk on the Gold- 
en Gate, 240 feet above water. 


Union Square, where 
couples liked to stroll, 
was also the focal 
point of the lady’s 
shopping expeditions. 





The convention's junior 
guests took a seven-hour 
tour of the city and bay. 


The view from Telegraph 
Hill was one everybody 
wanted to have—and photograph. 
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THE CROWDED HOURS 


Day of Decision: Delegates got their 


ballots--and candidates 


waited hopefully .... 











Before voting, delegates studied a nineteen-by- 
fourteen-inch sheet of the candidates’ biographies 
(above). (Right) A delegate gets his election 
data. (Left) The Elections Committee counts votes. 


S ALWAYS, excitement ran high Wednesday, for it was 
-& election day. There were two candidates for president 
—Reed C. Culp of Salt Lake City and W. Donald Dubail 
of St. Louis—and nine for six trusteeships (six other 
trusteeships do not expire until next year). Other 
officers to be elected were two vice-presidents and a 
treasurer, offices for which there was just one candidate 
each. Delegates also voted on resolutions for the 1956- 
1957 administrative year, presented by Chairman Nelson 
O. Fuller of the International Committee on Resolutions. 
The elections were the talk of the day, and excitement 
at the morning session rose to a crescendo at the very 
end as delegates took their pencils in hand and began 
choosing an administration for the ’56-’57 year. Though 
the elections dominated the morning session, they 
weren't all. Besides the report from the Committee on 
Resolutions, there were accountings from the treasurer, 
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(Right) Treasurer Reed C. Culp gives 
his report. (Far right) President 
Jack Raney (left) introduces Trustee 
Albert J. Tully, chairman of the 
Committee on Laws and Regulations 
and the convention parliamentarian. 


Song Leader Sid. 

Smith leads delegates in 
the “Star Spangled 
Banner” and 

“God Save the Queen” 








the Committee on Finance, the secretary (see below), 
the Committee on Credentials and the Committee on 
Laws and Regulations. Then there was the report from 
the Special Committee on Permanent Home Office, 
in which Chairman J. Walter Foraker announced that 
Kiwanis International had purchased a historic old 
estate in Chicago for the future site of its General 


Heport of the 


Secretary 





Condensation of an address 


By O. E. PETERSON, 


W ITH MORE CLUBS and more mem- 
bers each passing year, a cor- 
responding increase in the volume 
and scope of Kiwanis service should 
This year is no ex- 
ception as we review the record of 


be expected 


club accomplishments since we met 
in Cleveland twelve months ago. In 
the new edition of Kiwanis in Ac- 
tion—1955, we find gratifying evi- 
dence of the growing impact of our 
work. Always of supreme interest 
is our work for needy youth. Ki- 
wanians last year provided treatment 
for 231,000 chiidren in dental and 
other clinics, they assisted 14,229 
delinquents, and they gave ciothing 
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Secretary, Kiwanis International 


to 104,000 youngsters whose parents 
could not provide it for them. Much 
of the money spent on such projects 
for underprivileged youth was raised 
on Kids’ Day, now in its eighth con- 
secutive year. A total of $819,547 
was collected for this purpose last 
September. But Kids’ Day is more 
than a fund-raising day; it is a day 
set aside to honor these “Kids of To- 
morrow.” Special Kids’ Day events 
of all kinds last year attracted an 
attendance of 1,366,000 youngsters. 
The United States Air Force, which 
co-sponsors Kids’ Day with Kiwanis 
International, held open house at 
most of its 153 Air Bases in this 


Office (see July issue of The Kiwanis Magazine, page 
37). A building of their own, a symbol of Kiwanis In- 





From Secretary 0. E. Peterson, 


delegates hear the up-to-date 
facts and figures— 
plus interpretation—on all 


phases of Kiwanis activity. 


country and entertained over 350,000 
boys and girls. Vocational counsel- 
ing aided 485,000 high school youth 
in their search for proper occupa- 
tions, and 791,000 youngsters were 
provided recreational facilities. Ki- 
wanis clubs last year collected and 
spent on youth services, solely, 
$5,844,371. . 

In community affairs, Kiwanians 
are equally active. This past year 
they raised $17,500,000 for commu- 
nity chests and other worthy causes. 
They planted 2,847,000 trees and en- 
tertained 310,000 farmers at joint 
city-country affairs. More than 400 
national groups participated in the 
first observance of Farm-City Week, 
for which Kiwanis acted as the co- 
ordinating agency. Our clubs en- 
gaged in 8912 different projects look- 
ing toward the betterment. of schools 
and teachers’ salaries last year. They 
conducted 14,250 “Go-to-Church” 
campaigns. Nearly 33,000 Kiwanians 
will be found Sunday mornings 
teaching church school classes. To- 
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ternational’s growth and importance—this was news that 
delegates and guests were glad to hear that morning. 
In the afternoon, the district secretaries had a confer- 
ence; then there were more panel conferences—discus- 
sing the duties and problems of club presidents, vice- 
presidents, directors, secretaries, treasurers and finance 
in Kiwanis Interna- 
tional’s work with outstanding teen-age boys, there was 


committees. For men interested 


also an open forum on Key Clubs. 


Two committee chairmen report: (Left) Trustee H. Park Ar- 
nold, Finance, and J. Walter Foraker, Permanent Home Office. 





day there are 19,966 Kiwanians hold- 
ing public office, and 74,154 are serv- 
ing on local school boards, hospital 
boards and other similar boards. 

In these and countless other ways, 
Kiwanians are endeavoring to “Build 
as Free Men.” We look ahead dur- 
ing this fifth decade and realize the 
need for a constant appraisal of our 
program to keep it consistent with 
new and recurring problems. We 
have been blessed with a physically 
good world. We have automobiles, 
prefabricated houses, television sets 
and frozen foods to suit every taste. 
We have wonder drugs that have in- 
creased the life span to the age of 
seventy, on the average, airplanes 
that can be piloted at the rate of 1500 
miles per hour. Yet, with all of our 
wealth, our schools are overcrowded 
and understaffed, our playgrounds 
are jammed and many of them neg- 
lected. The mentally ill occupy half 
of our hospital beds, and little is 
being done to help those in their 
“golden years” who are now retir- 
ing at a relatively early age. Many 
of our clubs have taken the lead in 
organizing their communities to meet 
these needs. Teaching clinics are 
being held under Kiwanis sponsor- 
ship in several districts with far- 
reaching results. Nearly 1700 play- 
grounds were sponsored or assisted 
by Kiwanis last year. The Kiwanis 
Club of Eastern Branch, Washing- 
ton, D.C. has established a psychia- 
tric clinic for children from three 
high schools and a large elementary 
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(Below) Delegates hear reports of Nelson O. Fuller (left), 
chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, and Ray A. Wey- 


school in their community. Volun- 
teer professional services are offered, 
both in diagnosis and treatment with 
hearty approval of the local medical 
society. Within the last month the 
Red Deer, Alberta club dedicated a 
$200,000 Twilight Lodge to provide 
a comfortable, inexpensive home for 
single elderly people as a counter- 
part to their Twilight Cottages built 
two years ago for retired couples of 
limited incomes. A similar project, 
sponsored by the Victoria, British 
Columbia club, and known as Ki- 
wanis Village, was recently expanded 
to care for eighty aged persons at a 
nominal rental. Some of the work 
was done by high school teen-agers 
as a class project with the consent of 
trade union officials. 

We reached an important 
stone a few days ago when member- 
ship passed the 250,000 mark. The 
actual figure today is 250,146, which 
net gain during the 
of 9325 members 
and 166 new clubs. We have now a 
total of 4203 clubs. The average 
membership gain per district the past 
twelve months was 4.3 per cent, with 
top honors going to the Ontario- 
Quebec-Maritime District for an in- 
crease of 8.1 per cent. In new clubs, 
California-Nevada-Hawaii leads the 
procession of districts with twenty- 
one completed. Ontario-Quebec- 
Maritime is second with fourteen, 
and New York is third with twelve. 
We have built solidly with careful 
regard for qualifications rather than 


mile- 


represents a 
convention year 


mouth, chairman of the Committee on Credentials. 
Also on the program were the Westerners, of Las Vegas. 


(Above) 





these 


numbers. Without relaxing 
standards, there is abundant oppor- 
tunity for further development in 
most cities. Based upon our progress 
the past ten years, your International 
Board has set a Golden Anniversary 
goal of 6000 clubs and 350,000 mem- 
bers by 1965. By then authorities 
estimate that we will have a popula- 
tion of 190,000,000 in the United 
States. The rate of growth in Can- 
ada is even more amazing. If Ki- 
wanis leadership is to be maintained, 
like the Red Queen in Alice in Won- 
derland, “we must run fast just to 
stay where we are.” 

For eleven years, Kiwanis Inter- 
national has actively sponsored and 
promoted the Key Club movement, 
which as you heard yesterday from 
President Ed Stebbins, has flourished 
into an organization of 1453 clubs 
with a membership of 32,514 high 
school boys. Their achievements 
have brought great credit to them- 
selves and to Kiwanis. 

Circle K clubs on the college level 
have expanded rapidly during the 
past three years, as we were told by 
their president, Dick Forde, yester- 
day. Their request for an Interna- 
tional charter and a full-time direc- 
tor in the General Office was re- 
cently granted by your International 
Board. Out of 166 Circle K clubs 
functioning as local units, eighty- 
eight have now applied for recogni- 
tion as members of Circle K Inter- 
national, and most of the others will 
do so in the fall. THE END 
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RESOLUTIONS 


As adopted by the 41st annual 
Convention of Kiwanis International 
June 20, 1956 


SEEK YE FIRST 
This is Our Father’s world. 
We, all of us, are the Children of God. 


In mid-twentieth century we are beset 
by grave problems of community, country and world. 


They are problems we can solve—but only with God’s help. 


If we meet these problems with the resources of men and 
materials only, we shall be overwhelmed. 


If we bring hatred to debate or bare force to decision, 
our differences will destroy us. 


Before there can be the rule of reason there must be 
the Golden Rule. Before the power of nature and of human nature 
can be made to bless rather than to blast, there 
must be felt the power of the Spirit. 


In individual conscience, in club, in community, we seek the 
way of service: we must learn that it can be found 


only in His Will 


As some of His children, in His world, we publish 


our prayer to know His Will that it may be done. 


SENIOR CITIZENS 
RecoGnizinc that there are fifteen 
million American and Canadian 
citizens over sixty-five years of age; 
and 

Realizing that living 
longer and therefore the population 
of Senior Citizens will continue to 


people are 


increase; 

Now BE IT resoivep, That Kiwanis 
International, through its clubs, in 
cooperation with other interested 
organizations and agencies, provide: 

1) Opportunities for senior citizens 

to use their skills in constructive 

endeavors 

2) Facilities for cultivating social, 

literary and artistic activities to 
mental and spiritual 
programs of 


meet their 
needs, and initiate 
handicraft, hobbies and 
tion, in which they can usefully 
participate. 


recrea- 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
Accipents in homes and factories, on 
farms and highways last year cost 
ten billion dollars, caused nine mil- 
lion injuries and ninety thousand 
deaths. 

Accidents were the number one 
killer of children over one year old. 
Indeed they were the major. cause 
of death among all persons from one 
to thirty-five years of age. 

Kiwanis International, appalled at 
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this record, calls upon all its clubs 
to: 
1) Work earnestly with agencies 
and public officials grappling with 
this tragic problem; and 
2) Maintain an aggressive, dedi- 
cated accident-prevention pro- 
gram. 


FARM-CITY 
Wuereas, The strength of our na- 
tions depends in part upon continued 
cooperation and mutual understand- 
ing between our citizens on the 
farms and in the cities, and 

Wuenreas, The “farm problem” is a 
major consideration of all at this 
hour, 

Now BE IT RESOLVED, That Kiwanis 
International intensify its efforts 
toward closer rural-urban under- 
standing and relationship, and 

Be IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That No- 
vember 16-22, 1956, heretofore estab- 
lished as Farm-City Week, be used 
to develop Kiwanis farm-city pro- 
grams and to stimulate increased 
interest in farm-city activities. 


MENTAL ILLNESS 
MENTAL ILLNEss being a disturbing 
and growing problem of a large part 
of the population of our nations, 
Kiwanis International urges its clubs 
and members to help: 
1) Create a better public under- 





standing of the causes, prevention 
and cure of mental illness. 
2) Plan and provide adequate re- 


search, treatment facilities and 
trained personnel to restore men- 
tal patients to good health. 


KEY CLUBS AND CIRCLE K CLUBS 
Wuereas, The growth and achieve- 
ments of Kiwanis-sponsored Key 
Clubs and Circle K clubs have be- 
come an increasing source of ad- 
miration and inspiration to all 
Kiwanians, 

Now THEREFORE Kiwanis Interna- 
tional: 

1) Commends such clubs for their 

activities and services in high 

schools and colleges, and 

2) Urges Kiwanians to cooperate 

wholeheartedly in strengthening 

existing Key Clubs and Circle K 

clubs and in building new ones. 


OUR YOUTH AND OUR FUTURE 
THE most important thing in any 
generation is the next generation. 

As Kiwanians we have always 
recognized our responsibility to 
youth. 

We note with concern those forces 
and influences that harm or subvert 
our youth—that attack their bodies 
like the despicable narcotics trade— 
that attack their minds like the delu- 
sion of communism—that attack 
their spirits like the temptations to 
delinquency and vandalism. We will 
use our efforts and resources to help 
counter and control these menaces. 

But we know that the sure defense 
of youth against such threats is 
found in the sound physical, mental 
and spiritual growth of youth itself. 
For such growth we need our whole- 
some youth organizations and we 
need the pervasive good influence 
of the home, the spiritual training 
of the church, and the intellectual 
nurturing. and discipline of the 
school. 

Accordingly, we pledge that we 
will honor, encourage and sustain 
these fundamental institutions that 
they may impart wisdom, goodness 
and strength to our youth and our 
future. 


CITIZENSHIP RESPONSIBILITY 
WE PROCLAIM again our confidence 
in the principles of political and 
economic freedom that have so richly 
blessed our countries. 

We emphasize again that such 
freedom can survive only if our 
people accept their obligations as 
citizens, if they study the issues of 
the day, if they carefully weigh the 
qualifications of candidates for 
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public office, if they vote in elec- 
tions, and if the people and their 
elected representatives work to- 
gether. 

Now BE IT RESOLVED by Kiwanis 
International, That our clubs and 
members: 

1) Promote vigorously the Ballot 

Battalion program to achieve the 

highest possible participation by 

intelligently informed citizens in 
all elections. 

2) Support, honor and work with 

all worthy public officials to make 

our governments at all levels re- 
sponsive and responsible to the 
best interests of all our people. 


COMMUNITY PROGRESS 
Every community must meet the 
needs of continued growth and 
modernization. When these needs are 
met locally, the nation is strength- 
ened. 

Therefore, we urge our clubs to 
participate in programs to study the 
community, enhance its beauty, in- 
crease its efficiency, plan for its 
future and warrant civic pride. 


AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
Wuereas, The President of the 
United States has said, “We must, 
through a vigorous information pro- 
gram, keep the peoples of the world 
truthfully advised of our actions and 
purposes,” and 

Wuereas, One effective way of 
telling the American story is through 
good American books placed in 
libraries abroad where they may be 
read by our friends and potential 
friends; and 

Whereas, The United States In- 
formation Agency has developed a 
portable library of paper-bound 
books known as “An American 
Bookshelf” containing ninety-nine 
titles selected by it as representa- 
tive of American literature for ship- 
ment overseas under the auspices of 
CARE at the nominal cost of $30 
including shipping costs, with due 
credit to the donor, 

Now BE IT RESOLVED, That Kiwanis 
clubs be urged to promote the 
“American Bookshelf” program to 
help win people to the cause of 
freedom and democracy. 


BEYOND OUR BORDERS 
Wuereas, The friendship of Canada 
and the United States grew from the 
tolerance, sound judgment and un- 
derstanding of those who solved our 
differences and problems. 

Wuereas, Our unguarded border, 
which, rather than separating, has 
long joined our two nations in mutual 
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respect and good will, offers hope to 
millions of people in less fortunate 
lands that their own borders may 
become friendly thresholds instead of 
hostile barriers. 

Wuereas, Our two nations bear 
increasing responsibilities in the 
defense of the Free World, in the 
United Nations and for the promo- 
tion of world peace and understand- 
ing. 

Now, Krwanis INTERNATIONAL RE- 
SOLVEs as follows: 


1) US-Canada Relations 

While continuing to extol that 
which we have in common, through 
such observances as US-Canada 
Good Will Week, we should study 
those characteristics, customs and 
beliefs which distinguish citizens of 
one country from the other, so that, 
by efforts based on understanding, 
we may perpetuate the happy rela- 
tionship which stands as an example 
to other nations. 


2) Peace among Nations 

Just as earlier Canadians and 
Americans found the way to lasting 
friendship, so we of this generation 
should seek to know the viewpoints 
and aspirations of other peoples if 
we are to make our contribution to 
the peace of the world. 


3) The United Nations 

Recognizing that, despite weak- 
nesses, the United Nations remains 
the most effective medium yet de- 
vised for discussion and reconcilia- 
tion of differences among nations and 
for the promotion of peace, Ki- 
wanians should support the actions 
of the United Nations that promote 
these objectives. 


IN MEMORIAM 
Ben DEAN 


On January 23, 1956 the curtain 
closed on the life of a wise and 
widely beloved Kiwanis leader. On 
that day Ben Dean quietly parted 
from the Kiwanis friends about him 
at the meeting of the Kiwanis Club 
of Grand Rapids. His last words 
were of Kiwanis. His last thoughts 
were of the organization to which 
he had contributed the best years of 
his life. 

Ben Dean served both in the 
ranks and as a leader in Kiwanis. 
As International President in 1944- 
45, he guided our organization in the 
final phases of World War II and in 
the planning for the postwar period. 
As a member of the Committee of 
Past International Presidents, his 
wisdom and experience were un- 





selfishly volunteered until his death. 
Ben Dean left a rich heritage to 
his family, to his community and to 


Kiwanis. His life has become an 
inspiration to all who knew him. 

THE DELEGATES at this forty-first 
annual convention of Kiwanis Inter- 
national in San Francisco, California 
on June 20, 1956, speaking for over a 
quarter of a million Kiwanians, ten- 
der to his wife, Susan, and to his 
children, Virginia and Ben, Jr., the 
sincere sympathy of a host of grate- 
ful friends and express the hope that 
their loss may be lightened by the 
realization that so many friends are 
sharing it with them. 


IN MEMORIAM 
CuarLes R. Cowprn—Georce J. Haas 


On tHE platform of our fortieth 
anniversary convention in Cleve- 
land, there were presented two of 
the four surviving founders of Ki- 
wanis International. Here, at our 
forty-first convention, we pause to 
express our sorrow at the passing of 
these two Kiwanians, Charles R. 
Cowdin on March 28, 1956 and 
George J. Haas on May 6, 1956. 

The vision, high idealism and de- 
dication of these men and their fel- 
lows provided the foundation on 
which the Kiwanis structure has 
been reared and was the inspiration 
for the good works which have be- 
come synonymous with the word, 
“Kiwanis.” 

Now, THEREFORE, we, the delegates 
to the forty-first annual conven- 
tion of Kiwanis International do 
hereby give expression to our grati- 
tude to Charles Cowdin and George 
Haas for their part in the founding 
of our organization and to our sor- 
row at their passing. 

We extend to the families of 
Charles R. Cowdin and George J. 
Haas our deep and affectionate sym- 
pathy. 


APPRECIATION 

As WE APPROACH the close of this 
inspiring forty-first convention of 
Kiwanis International our hearts are 
filled with deep gratitude to our 
wonderful hosts, to all who have so 
ably participated in our program, to 
the press, radio and television for 
their excellent coverage, and to all 
Kiwanians and friends whose cour- 
tesies, kindness and warm hospital- 
ity have made this an outstanding 
and unforgettable convention. 

To each and all of these individ- 
uals and organizations to whom we 
are so deeply indebted, we express 
our sincere thanks and heartfelt ap- 
preciation. 











No one could deny that 


if was a convention for the whole family.... 


" IWANIS CONVENTIONS reputedly are “family conven- 
tions,” and at no time in San Francisco was this repu- 
tation more strikingly adhered to than on Wednesday. 
While Dad was participating in panel conferences, 
Mother was listening to a speech by the wife of Spencer 
Tracy, and the children were at a rodeo in Sonoma Val- 
ley. The youngsters, 800 of them, were hosted by 
the Kiwanis club of Sonoma, which sponsored the rodeo 
en the ranch of Dr. Dario Marioni, a club member, who 
also provided the performers and officials. At the War 
Memorial Opera House, Mrs. Tracy held Kiwanis wives’ 
interest for fifty minutes with an address on “The Role 
of Parents in Teaching a Deaf Child.” Mrs. Tracy is 
well qualified to talk on this subject. Her own son, John, 
was born deaf, and she taught him to speak. Then 
she founded the John Tracy Clinic in Los Angeles, a 
nonprofit organization that serves preschool-age deaf 
or hard-of-hearing children and teaches their parents 
how to educate and train their handicapped youngsters. 


Kiwanis wives heard the 
Longe Beach Kiwanis Quartette and 
the Bassett Duo of Santa Ana. 
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International Vice-President W. Donald Dubail addresses 
the panel conference he presided over on Wednesday after- 
noon, The topic: “Presidents, Vice-Presidents and Directors.” 
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Mrs. Spencer Tracy, wife of the movie 
star, addresses Kiwanis ladies in San 
Francisco’s War Memorial Opera House. 


It’s Wednesday evening, and Interna- 
tional President Jack Raney and Grace 
Raney arrive at the Civic Auditorium 
for the President’s Reception and Ball. 
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At another of the Wednesday panel conferences, International 
Trustee David B. Doner (at rostrum) and his participants 
hear a question from the floor on Kiwanis club administration. 
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THE CROWDED HOURS 


The night was made for 


The Chinese Drum and Fife Corps (below) opened the revue 
at the President’s Reception and Ball. (Below, right) 
When the dancing started, President Harold F. 

Danforth of the Los Altos, California club and his wife 
moved about so smoothly and briskly that 

other couples on the floor began watching them. 











music and dancing, entertainment and Kiwanis fellowship 






IGH SCHOOL youTHs have their “prom,” US Naval 

Academy midshipmen their June week, and Kiwanis 
International conventions their President's Reception 
and Ball. The evening begins with Kiwanians and their 
ladies shaking hands with the Board of Trustees, pasi 
presidents, and their wives. In San Francisco, the last 
handshake was followed by a revue starring The Four 
Sportsmen. Then the dancing started, and couples 
drifted from a Hawaiian orchestra in one hall to a Dixie 
Land band in another to a standard dance orchestra in 
still another. No wonder some echoed the theme of the 
hit song: “I Could Have Danced All Night.” Why 
didn’t they? The next day’s program was too attractive. 








(Above) Before the dancing and revue, International officers, 
past presidents and their wives were introduced while alight- 
ing from a full-size replica of a cable car. (Left) Mrs. J. 
Belmont Mosser (at left), wife of the past International presi- 
dent; International Secretary O. E. Peterson and wife Maurine. 


The Four Sportsmen (top) headlined 
the Reception and Ball revue, which 
included the Mason-Kahn Dancers 
(left) and Fred Sanborn (above, in 
top hat), xylophonist and pantomim- 
ist. M.C. was Jack Marshall (at mike). 















(Above) President Raney hands a member plaque to 
the 250,000th Kiwanian—Claude E. Taggart of Rialto, 
California. In back are New Club Building Chairman 
Wes H. Bartlett (US) (left) and James C. Robertson 
(Canada), dressed to fit their theme—“Build with 
Bricks in °56.” (Right) The Recognition Breakfast. 








THE CROWDED HOURS 


A speech by John Foster Dulles, music by the Naval 
Aviation Cadet Choir, and candy from California 
beauty queens: What a wonderful way to spend a morning! 













E HOUR HAD been late the night before. But when 

the switchboard operator rang their hotel rooms 
early Thursday morning, conventioneers needed no 
special prodding to get out of bed: For the closing 
session was to have an address by US Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles—his first major reply to Nikita 
Khrushchev’s much talked about “secret” speech in the 
Kremlin. 

In addition, the celebrated Naval Aviation Cadet 
Choir from Pensacola, Florida, which had appeared on 
the Ed Sullivan and Arthur Godfrey television shows, 
was to sing, and conventioneers were to meet, and hear 
from, the man who would take office August 1 as the 
new International President. Of course, rising earliest 
of all on the last morning were lieutenant governors 
and presidents heading divisions and clubs that had 
made outstanding records in new club building since 
the first of the year. A Recognition Breakfast was held 
in their honor at 7:30. 








(Far left) Contestants for the “Miss 
California” title are introduced as part 
of the invitation to the 1957 Inter- 
national convention in Atlantic City 
June 23-27. (Left) The girls, all hold- 
ers of beauty queen titles in California, 
throw salt water taffy to the audience. 


















Shortly before his introduction, Dulles consults with an aide. The 
Secretary's address was telecast by NBC and CBS, filmed by Fox Movietone. 





President Jack Raney and Dulles chuckle over Music Director Audre Stong’s 
joke while introducing a number by the Naval Aviation Cadet Choir. 





A capacity audience listened to the Secretary of State’s 
half-hour address. Next day, The New York Times published the text in full. 
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The complete text 
of an address 


By JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


United States Secretary of State 


OUR ORGANIZATION HAS as its pur- 
phason to develop internationally 
“intelligent, aggressive and service- 
able citizenship.” Therefore, you 
must, I know, be deeply interested 
in the contest now going on between 
freedom and despotism. 

It is, of course, nothing new that 
despotism and freedom should be 
combating each other. That has been 
going on since the dawn of history. 
But today that contest has the mag- 
nitude and intensity which are char- 
acteristic of our time. 

The forces of despotism are more 
highly organized than ever before 
Already they control one-third of 
the entire human race and they 
openly proclaim their ambition to 
extend their system throughout the 
world. 

So far, their gains have come 
through the use of violence or the 
threat of violence. During the Stalin 
era, fifteen nations, in whole or in 
large part, were forcibly subjected 
to Soviet Communist dominion. But 
the free nations became aroused to 
the danger. They built up their de- 
terrent power and joined in meas- 
ures of collective defense. It was no 
longer possible for Soviet commu- 
nism to pick up nations one by one 

So the Soviet rulers now say that 
they will renounce the use of vio- 
lence. But they say that they still 
expect their system to win its way 
in the world because it is so good 
that all will want it. 

We welcome and shall encourage 
these developments. But it would be 
foolhardy to assume that danger is 
past and that we can abandon the 
mutual security policies which have 
frustrated the old Soviet tactics. The 
Soviet rulers retain capabilities 
which enable them quickly to revert 
to their old policies of violence and 
attempted coercion, and they would 
surely be tempted to do so if ever 
the free nations abandoned their 
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OUR 
GREAT 
MISSION 


policy of standing together. For vio- 
lence is the classic and natural tactic 
of Soviet communism as taught not 
merely by Stalin, but by Lenin. 
Soviet industries are working at 
top speed to develop ever more 
potent atomic and nuclear weapons. 
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John Foster Dulles 

tells Kiwanis that the 
free world must “Go 

en and on preving that 
freedom is good.” He warns 


of despotism’s gains if 


this is not done. 


Their nuclear experiments are being 
multiplied. They work unceasingly 
to increase the means for the de- 
livery of new weapons by means of 


bombers, intercontinental rockets 
and submarines. 
They are also developing new 


techniques of indirect aggression. 
They are, for example, striving to 
introduce their agents into other 
countries—persons who are tech- 
nicians but also part of the political 
apparatus of international commu- 
nism. And they try to ensnare needy 
countries with economic lures. Thus 
they prepare the possibility of sub- 
verting other governments, irrespec- 
tive of the will, or even knowledge, 
of the peoples concerned. 





Ir 1s THEREFORE vital that the free 
nations should maintain their guard 
and their peace insurance policies, 
including in our case the Mutual 
Security Program now pending in 
Congress. 

At the same time we confidently 
take up the challenge of the Soviet 
Communists, to compare our sys- 
tems. 

First of all we ask: If communism 
is so good that, as its leaders say, 
others will freely accept it on its 
merits, why not give the first chance 
to those who know it best? The 
Russian people have now had thirty- 
nine years within which to appraise 
the merits of the Soviet Communist 
system. The peoples of Eastern 
Europe have had a decade or more 
to appraise that system. If commu- 
nism can win on its merits, under 
conditions of genuine freedom of 
choice, why do not its proponents 
demonstrate that where communism 
now prevails? 

The Soviet rulers last July at the 
“Summit” pledged themselves to let 
the German people have free elec- 
tions. Seventeen million of those 
Germans know communism at first- 
hand and most of the others have 





had eyewitness reports. Why does 
the Soviet government now say, as 
it said at Geneva last November, and 
still repeats, that it will not permit 
the promised free elections because 
it fears the German people would 
turn away from the so-called “social 
gains” that the Communist regime 
has imposed on East Germany? 

Are not the free peoples entitled 
to presume that there is something 
basically wrong about a system that 
has never been accepted voluntarily 
by any people and that the Soviet 
rulers are unwilling to submit to 
the verdict of the peoples who know 
it best? 

Let us, however, not reason solely 
on the basis of this presumption, 
however reasonable. Let us look 
more closely at the Soviet system. 

Of course, dictatorship seems to 
offer some short-range advantages. 
It permits of opportunism. It makes 
possible a flexibility of action which 
is denied to democratically based 
governments. Despots can go in one 
direction one day and then in an- 
other direction the next day without 
need to explain or to justify their 
zigs and zags. They are not bound 
by parliamentary’ directive or 
budgets. They can channel the edu- 
cation of their people in accordance 
with the dictates of expediency and 
they can compel persons of their 
choice to perform governmental 
tasks at home and abroad. Also, 
Communist dictatorships, being 
atheistic and materialistic, can and 
do treat human labor as a commodity 
to be used for the glorification of the 
State. 

Through such powers 
can do some things that cannot be 
done by governments which derive 
their powers from the consent of the 
governed. 

Many of the despotic societies of 
the past have created notable monu- 
ments—pyramids, coliseums, palaces 
and temples—built by slave labor to 
glorify kings and potentates who 
personified the State. The Soviet 
state has comparable achievements 
to its credit. By the ruthless use of 
forced labor, the dictators have 
created modern monuments in the 
form of industrial plants, power de- 
velopments and the like. They have 
subjected their economy to a forced 
and unbalanced growth, and, with 
the help of natural resources and a 
temperate climate, attained a rapid 
rate of industrialization and a rapid 
increase of technical training. 

All of this is featured in the Soviet 
Communist propaganda. 

(see OUR GREAT MISSION page 46) 


dictators 
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HE FINAL business of the conven- 

tion’s “Auld Lang Syne” session 
was the introduction of newly 
elected officers and remarks by the 
1956-57 International president. Past 
International President Donald T. 
Forsythe presented the following 
group of officers to the conven- 
tioneers: Reed C. Culp, Salt Lake 
City, International president; H. W 
“Ike” Driver, Cleveland, and Ken- 
neth B. Loheed, Toronto, vice-presi- 
dents; H. Park Arnold, Glen- 
dale, California, treasurer; Haroid 
Doolen, Billings, Montana; Hal. J. 
Fraser, Prince Albert, Saskat- 
chewan; Cecil L. “Doc” Morris, 


(Above) President Jack shows 
conventioneers the award given 
Kiwanis by the US Government 
for taking part in the savings 
bond program. (Left) Jack con- 
gratulates Eugene F. Lorton, 
chairman of the General Con- 
vention Committee, along with 
(from left) Dr. M. M. “Maurie” 
Dodge, Sergeant-at-Arms; Ced- 
ric 4. Dunkerly, Elections 
Chairman; and Mrs. H. E. 
Mokler, Ladies’ Chairman, 





Kiwanis thanks its first lady: Past 
International President 
Don H. Murdoch kisses Grace Raney. 


(Above) Past International President Donald B. Rice 
presents flowers to Helen Culp, wife of International 
President-elect Reed C. Culp. (Right) Jack tells 
Kiwanians of his long-standing friendship with Reed. 
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Springfield, Illinois; Armand J. 
Rodehorst, Sr., New Orleans; J. O. 
Tally, Jr., Fayetteville, North Caro- 
lina; and L. R. “Whitey” Witthuhn, 
Milwaukee, trustees. The six trus- 
tees were elected to two-year terms. 
The terms of the six other trustee- 
ships do not expire until August 1, 
1957. These trustees are: Luman 
W. Holman, Jacksonville, Texas; 
Walter F. Patenge, Lansing, Mich- 
igan; Everett F. Penshorn (Jamaica 
Plain-Forest Hills club), Jamaica 
Plain, Massachusetts; Simon H. 
Reynolds, Rochester, New York; 
Merle H. Tucker, Gallup, New Mex- 
ico; and Albert J. Tully, Mobile. 
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(Above, right) Reed C. Culp, 

1956-57 International president. 
(Above) He leaves the podium after 
his first remarks as president- 
elect. (Below) The convention ends 
with the singing of “Auld Lang 
Syne.” (From left) Carl A. Culp, son 
of the new president, Helen Culp, 
Reed and Grace and Jack Raney. 


eED C. Cutp has been a Kiwanian 

for twenty years. A life-long 
resident of Utah, he joined the Salt 
Lake City club in 1937 and early 
showed his leadership qualities. 
Elected president of the Salt Lake 
City club in 1944, Reed was ap- 
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pointed chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Vocational 
Guidance just two years later, then 
succeeded himself the following 
year. He was a lieutenant governor 
in 1948, district governor in 1949, 
and was elected an International 
Trustee in 1951. Re-elected to a 
trusteeship in 1953, he was elevated 
to the office of treasurer last year. 

Reed is _ fifty-one years. old, 
married, and the father of three 
sons. He operates a wool-livestock 
brokerage firm. Active in several 
community and state organizations, 
Reed is an alumnus of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. He also attended 
the University of Utah and is cur- 
rently a member of its Board of 
Regents. 


THE GROWDED HOURS 


THE END 








YOUR APPOINTMENT 
(From page 18) 


his friend had disappeared and said: 
“It will take more than that to stop 
you, Don.” 

It will take more than that to stop 
you and your friends. 

What we are trying to say, good 
people, is this. No matter what hap- 
pens to you, if you are in the arms 
of God you are secure. You can put 
your character above circumstances. 

Then secondly, in your appoint- 
ment with the future, you can put 


your cause above the conflict. You 
are infinitely larger when you have 
a cause. 

Thirdly, put your conviction above 
the crisis. It is possible when you 
believe greatly, when you believe 
that God has a purpose, for example, 
even in your defeat, when God has 
a purpose in your life. Then he is 
extracting from you these tremen- 
dous affirmations to say: “I believe 
in God, the Father Almighty, maker 
of heaven and earth, and in Jesus 
Christ, His only son, our Lord. I 
believe in the cause they sang. I 





I be- 
lieve in everything that can minister 
to life, not only in victory, but also 
in bitterness when victory does not 
come.” 

We are in superior hands, and 


believe in The Lord’s Prayer. 


when you remember that, my 
friends, you are putting conviction 
above the crisis, you are putting 
your character above circumstances, 
and you are putting your cause 
above the conflict, because there is 
the root of your appointment with 
tomorrow, your faith in the power 
and the love of your God. THE END 





BUILD AS FREE MEN 


(From page 27) 


local clubs have splendid projects 
in connection with this school. They 
held a special assembly on the occa- 
sion of my visit. What a thrill it was 
to speak to this fine group! I have 
never witnessed singing such as I 
shared that morning, and one of the 
songs they rendered was my favor- 
ite, “No Man Is an Island,” and that 
song has gone with me throughout 
this year. After the assembly pro- 
gram, the children came up on the 
stage to speak with me and to shake 
hands with me. Suddenly, I felt 
someone tugging at my leg and, 
looking down, I found a little five- 
year-old blind lad named Jimmy, 
and he said, “Gee, Mister, I want to 
shake your hand.” What a boy! What 
a thrill we shared together! He asked 
me if I had a car and I told him that 
I did and he asked me if I would take 
him for a ride in my car. One of the 
most difficult things of my life was 
to tell Jimmy that I was traveling by 
train. However, I turned to his 
superintendent, Mr. Roy Stelle, 
whom I know very well, and asked 
him, for me, to take Jimmy for a 
ride that day before the sun went 
down behind Pike’s Peak. I know 
Jimmy got his ride because subse- 
quently I received the nicest note 
from him, thanking me for his auto 
ride on the day of my visit. Another 
thrill and another priceless addition 
to our scrapbook of this delightful 
year. 


I Denver, as we were heading out 
for Cheyenne and Casper, we 
stopped at a little building, in a dis- 
tressed section of their beautiful city 
and, entering, we found some thirty 
preschool children, They were neatly 
dressed, happy, and enjoying the 
staff of teachers, nurses, and those 
equally radiant and happy as they 
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‘them, 


worked with and enjoyed these fine 
children. What a delightful visit this 
was! Upon inquiry, I learned that 
this project was sponsored by the 
South Denver club and that these 
children were from homes where 
both parents had to work in order 
to maintain and keep their homes 
together. Yes, Kiwanis at its best. 

In Salt Lake City, follewing a 
tremendous meeting at noon, during 
our visit there, two young men came 
up to the speaker’s table to visit with 
me following my address. They were 
thrilled about Kiwanis and beamed 
with enthusiasm. Naturally, I ex- 
tended my hand to shake hands with 
and one of the men, I ob- 
served, had two hooks instead of 
hands. Grateful to be a Kiwanian 
and so eager to help others. He 
lived our theme: Build as Free Men. 

In Tacoma, Washington, I visited 
a detention home. It was approach- 
ing the evening meal hour. There 
were about sixty children in this 
good place—good for these needy 
children. The director was a good 
and understanding Kiwanian; every- 
one connected with this home was a 
Kiwanian or related to a Kiwanian. 
I went through the entire home. The 
older children were helping with 
the program and evidenced pride in 
doing so. The meal they were pre- 
paring caused me to want to remain 
and share it with these children. 
Most of all, I will always remember 
the director and his office. It was 
lined with autographed pictures ex- 
pressing love and appreciation to one 
who had been so understanding and 
kind to them when they were there, 
too, and when they needed the un- 
derstanding and kindness most. This 
project is provided and financed and 
run by the Kiwanis Club of Tacoma. 
They, too, Build as Free Men. 

In Spokane, Washington, I visited 
several of the Homes for Widowed 
Mothers, a project comprising 


thirty-one such homes, involving 
more than $300,000 invested in 
money alone, which has been carried 
on by this wonderful club through 
the years. I will always pleasantly 
remember our visit to one of these 
homes: a mother about twenty-two, 
neatly dressed, the house so clean 
and neatly arranged and this mother 
exhibiting all the wonderful quali- 
ties of a good mother. There were 
two beautiful children, Steve, age 
one and a half, and Beverly, age 
three. They were playing with their 
nice Christmas toys, provided also 
by this great club, and when the 
president of the club entered the 
home, both children left their toys 
and ran and threw their arms around 
his neck. Many, many fine children 
have benefited by this project, have 
grown up to manhood and woman- 
hood and are now contributing to 
this project that others might bene- 
fit as they did when they needed it 
most. This, my good people, is 
Kiwanis at its best. 

In Toronto, Canada, I visited sev- 
eral of the fine Boys’ Clubs and 
Girls’ Clubs provided and financed 
and staffed by their big-hearted 
clubs. Five such clubs in all, and 
serving more than 3000 needy and 
deserving children annually and ex- 
pending more than $180,000 each 
year in doing so. In each that I 
visited, I met and visited with the 
director and the personnel and 
thrilled at the complete programs 
provided and carried on. They Build 
as Free Men. 

In Chicago, at the time of our 
February Board meeting, a joint 
luncheon was arranged and held by 
the Board and the directors of Boys’ 
Clubs of America. A boy, eleven 
years of age, red-headed, freckled- 
faced George Considine, was there 
representing boys’ clubs every- 
where. George sat at my left; we had 
carved sandwiches for lunch. Every 
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time George turned his head, we 
filled his plate again. He must have 
consumed at least sixteen sand- 
wiches. We had orange sherbet for 
dessert and the same thing hap- 
pened. Finally, George pushed back 
and pounding his chest, said, “Boy, 
am I full!” He wiggled all over the 
place and kept taking a small piece 
of paper from his pocket, reading it, 
and putting it back in his pocket 
again. This went on all through the 
luncheon. There was a beautiful gold 
medallion on the table before him 
and I sensed that he had a part to 
play in this luncheon program. Pres- 
ently, I felt a hand on my knee and 
George asked, “Mr. Raney, how 
much longer will it be?” I told him 
about five minutes. He wiggled some 
more and then pulled out that small 
piece of paper, read it, and placed 
it back in his pocket again. Soon he 
asked again how much longer it 
would be and I told him in just a 
minute, and he wiggled some more. 

Well, George’s time arrived. He 
stood up, and what a terrible time 
he had with his speech and presenta- 
tion! He started and backed up and 
started again and again. In a situ- 
ation like this, you can’t say a word 
and you dare not place a hand on a 
child. All you dare do is to look 
down and just pull with all your 
might. I knew he had been coached 
and felt equally sure he would never 
be able to remember or say “medal- 
lion.” After the hardest struggle, he 
did come up with “medal” and when 
he concluded he nearly died. I 
grabbed him and what a chuckle we 
had together, and very soon he was 
more important than President 
Eisenhower himself. Those on the 
Board, and here tonight, like myself, 
will never forget George Considine. 
This presentation was to thank Ki- 
wanis, on the occasion of their 
fiftieth anniversary, for having done 
more than any other service club 
for boys’ clubs through the years. 
George has an autographed picture 
of his finest hour—and one of mine, 
too, I might add. 

I will never forget returning from 
our Parliamentary Luncheon in Ot- 
tawa, Canada to attend and share 
the Second Chicago Youth Rally. 
This wonderful project is sponsored 
by the Key Clubs of Chicago in 
cooperation with the Chicago Daily 
News. Last year, following their first 
rally, Freedoms Foundation at Val- 
ley Forge accorded Key Clubs and 
the Daily News two of its top awards, 
recognizing them as having done 
more to curb juvenile delinquency 
than any other project in America. 
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This fine project, at this second 
rally, attracted 35,000 youth of Chi- 
cago under one roof, and 15,000 
more were turned away because 
there wasn’t room. The top radio and 
television personalities of the entire 
nation were there to perform and 
entertain this delightful gathering. 
Paul Reger, trustee of Key Club In- 
ternational and chairman of their 
Youth Rally Committee, was master 
of ceremonies of this great meeting. 
What a magnificent job Paul did! I 
will never forget this entire group 
standing and in unison, taking an 
oath to be good citizens and to lead 
the way against juvenile delin- 
quency—a positive approach to this 
problem. I could not help thinking, 
as I sat there, that there never has 
been, there is not now, and there 
never will be a scientist who has 
or ever will develop a constructive 
instrument half as powerful as the 
enthusiasm and potential of such a 
group and all like them in our two 
great countries if we will Build as 
Free Men—do the job we can and 
should in behalf of youth. 

While in Winnipeg recently, an- 
other experience will live long in 
my heart as an excellent example 
of Kiwanis at its best. Their Fort 
Garry club, comprising about sixty 
members, undertook to build a 
hydrotherapy pool for the two large 
hospitals in Winnipeg. On the morn- 
ing of my visit, I had the honor of 
digging the first shovel of earth for 
this project. This club raised over 
$80.000 for it, and several of the 
polio victims, with their nurses 
wheeling them to the scene, wit- 
nessed this ceremony. A little boy 
named Frankie, age five, and on 
two crutches because of polio, was 
there too, and what a memorable 
ceremony this was! Yes, they Build 
as Free Men and exemplify Kiwanis 
at its best, to be sure. 


Now, privitece me to conclude 
with an example very near home. As 
you may know, I have for more 
than twenty-one years had the de- 


lightful privilege of serving as 
superintendent of our own State 
School for the Deaf in Indiana. 


There, we have always had enrolled 
more than four hundred of the finest 
children and friends ‘this side of 
Heaven. They have followed us and 
have shared with us every trip dur- 
ing this busy year. The past year 
there were sixty-three babies four 
and five years of age in our enroll- 
ment. Very recently, when return- 
ing from my lunch and coming into 
the main building, by way of the 








primary wing, as I very often do, 

the babies were coming out for their 

recess period. Here they came, 
wiggling and smiling and waving as 
they always do, and I observed that 

one of them, little Sandra Raley, a 

little blonde, had the ribbons on her 

dress untied. I stamped my foot, and 
the vibration caused them all to stop. 

I beckoned to Sandra to come, and 

you should have seen her wiggle as 

she came. I tried to get down on her 
level as best I could and gently 
turned her around and tied the rib- 
bons on her dress. Then I very affec- 
tionately sent her back and on her 
way. Well, for every wiggle coming 
over, there were at least a dozen as 
she returned. You can be sure, 

Sandra wanted all to know that Mr. 

Raney tied the ribbons on her dress. 

For my efforts I would not have won 

a prize, unless little Sandra would 

have been the judge, and if this 

were true, I would have won hands 
down. 

What I am trying to say, and have 
been trying to say, with this and 
these unforgettable experiences, is 
simply this: For more than twenty 
years now, so many Kiwanians have 
been tying the ribbons on my dress, - 
and I am sure I am as humble and 
as proud as Sandra was herself. Each 
of us, every day, has opportunities 
to tie the ribbons on some child’s 
dress. Please let us tie them and, in 
doing so, write our greatest history 
and build our finest monument in the 
very heart of some fine child. Yes, 
our finest opportunity to Build as 
Free Men and our finest reward 
will be 

Tue Joy or LiIviInc 

If nobody smiled and nobody 
cheered, and nobody helped us 
along, 

If each, every moment, looked after 
himself, and the good things all 
went to the strong, 

If nobody cared just a little for you, 
and nobody cared for me, 

And we all stood alone, in the battle 
of life, what a dreary old world 
this would be. 

Life is sweet, just because of the 
friends we have made, and the 
things which in common we 
share, 

We want to live on, not because of 

ourselves, but because of others 


who care. 
For it’s giving and doing for some- 
body else—on this, all life’s 


splendor depends, 

And the joy of this world, when 
we've summed it all up, is found 
in the understanding and help- 
ing of children, my friends. 

THE END 
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OUR GREAT MISSION 
(From page 41) 


However, there is another side of 
the picture. 

I shall not attempt here to catalog 
all of the many evils of Soviet Com- 
munist despotism. I do wish, how- 
ever, to call attention to the revela- 
tions recently made by Mr. Khru- 
shchev, the present head of the 
Soviet Communist party, in his ini- 
tially secret speech before the 20th 
Party Congress of the Soviet Com- 
munist party. It is the most damning 
indictment of despotism ever made 
by a despot. It should of itself be 
sufficient to make all free peoples 
shun that type of despotism as they 
would shun a plague. 

Khrushchev, understandably, tried 
to keep his speech secret. He said: 
“We cannot let this matter get out 
of the Party, especially not to the 
press. We should not give ammuni- 
tion to the enemy; we should not 
wash our dirty linen before their 
eyes.” 

Mr. Khrushchev’'s address has now 
become known. It should be read 
and studied throughout the world. 

What did Mr. Khrushchev say” 
He said that the man who for many 
years headed the Soviet Communist 
party and Soviet state, who was por- 
trayed as a demigod and whose writ- 
ings were treated as authoritative by 
international communism the world 
over, was, as regards doctrine, a 
“deviationist”; was as head of state 
so blind to the dangers to his nation 
as to be almost a traitor; and was 
as a man so brutal and sadistic in 
character as to rival one of the most 
evil of the Roman emperors, 
Caligula. Furthermore—and this is 
the main point—Mr. Khrushchev ex- 
poses the inability of the Soviet 
Communist system to liquidate its 
own evil leadership, because it was 
the evil leader who had the supreme 
power to liquidate others 

Let me give you a few of the high- 
lights of Krushchev’s long speech. 
Mr. Khrushchev, after recalling 
some of Stalin's writings, says, “This 
is, of course, a clear deviation from 
Marxism-Leninism, a clear debasing 
and belittling of the role of the 
Party.” 

Mr. Krushchev says that prior to 
Hitler's attack on Russia, Stalin was 
amply warned, but that “despite 
these particularly grave warnings, 
the necessary steps were not taken 
to prepare the country properly for 
defense and to prevent it from being 
caught unawares.” 

Mr. Krushchev says that the fear 
of Stalin was such that those who 
had the business of gathering and 
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assessing information did so with 
trepidation lest what they reported 
would anger Stalin and jeopardize 
their own lives. He says: “Because 
the leadership was _ conditioned 
against such information, such data 
was dispatched with fear and as- 
sessed with reservation.” 

He alleges that Stalin, to satisfy 
his sadistic lusts, constantly invoked 
torture to procure false confessions 
which were then made the basis of 
judicial murder. He directed “long 
tortures” and habitually himself 
“called the investigative judge, gave 
him instructions, advised him on 
which investigative methods should 
be used; these methods were simple 
—beat, beat and, once again, beat.” 
Mr. Khrushchev recites incident 
after incident of the application of 
these tortures. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s speech portrays 
a loathsome scene. The speech can- 
not be read without horror and 
revulsion. But we must not stop at 
that instinctive emotional reaction. 
We must go on to ask the basic ques- 
tion: Why was not this situation 
unmasked during Stalin’s life or in- 
deed not until three years after 
Stalin died? 

Mr. Khrushchev attempts to give 
the reason. He points to Beria as 
Stalin’s principal agent for torture 
and murder, and says: 

“The question arises why Beria, 
who had liquidated tens of thou- 
sands of Party and Soviet workers, 
was not unmasked during Stalin’s 
life. He was not unmasked earlier 
because he had utilized very skill- 
fully Stalin’s weaknesses; feeding 
him with suspicions, he assisted 
Stalin in everything and acted with 
his support.” 


I sHoRT, the Soviet Communist 
system provides no _ safeguards 
against even such extreme abuses as 
those that Mr. Khrushchev recounts. 
There are no checks and balances. 
The system is, as even Lenin said, 
one of “unlimited power, baséd on 
force and not on law.” It operates 
in the dark. It provides no depend- 
able method of changing the ruler. 
When there is misrule, only death 
or violence can assure the end of 
that misrule, and even that is no 
assurance, for Beria, whom Khrush- 
chev calls even worse than Stalin, 
would probably have succeeded 
Stalin had not Beria been violently 
liquidated in the post-Stalin contest 
for power. 

The principal political figures in 
Russia today were all intimates of 
Stalin and knew full well what was 
going on. Khrushchev and Bulganin 
were Stalin’s close collaborators and 


indeed the beneficiaries of his purges 
within the party. And today they 
must admit that once their system 
is fastened upon a country there are 
no means to prevent the grossest 
abuses. 

Also, it is to be observed that 
while the Soviet Communist leaders 
now privately discuss Stalin’s crimes 
and seek publicly to disassociate 
themselves from Stalin, and while 
they show some signs of hoping to 
avoid a repetition of his misrule, 
not even this much gain is registered 
by the Chinese Communist party, 
which seeks to extend its system in 
Asia. Its leaders have been the most 
dedicated imitators of Stalin. Mao 
Tze-tung, writing of Stalin after his 
death, said: “We rallied around him, 
ceaselessly asked his advice, and 
constantly drew ideological strength 
from his works.” The Chinese Com- 
munist representative to the 20th 
Party Congress in Moscow, where 
Mr. Khrushchev’s address was made, 
applauded “the firmness and invinci- 
bility of the Soviet Communist party 
created by Lenin and reared by 
Stalin.” 

The Chinese Communists have, 
indeed, sought to outdo Stalin in 
brutality. And while the Soviet suc- 
cessors to Stalin at least profess to 
have renounced the use of force in 
international affairs, the Chinese 
Communists still refuse this. We 
have been, and are, patiently trying 
to get them to make a meaningful 
renunciation of force, particularly 
in the Taiwan (Formosa) area, but 
so far without success. 

Thus, we see revealed the system 
which Messrs. Bulganin and Khrush- 
chev say they hope the free peoples 
of the world will voluntarily accept. 
It is a system which again proves 


Lord Acton’s dictum that “power 


tends to corrupt; absolute power 
corrupts absolutely.” It is a system 
of inevitable abuses which provides 
no dependable means for the cor- 
rection of those abuses. 

As against that system stands the 
system of the free societies, where 
government rests on the knowledge 
and consent of the governed, and is 
changed when the governed so de- 
sire, The Soviet Communists’ princi- 
pal indictment of these societies is 
that they are reactionary, “status 
quo” societies. But what is the 
record? 

It is the good custom of the free 
societies to indulge in self-criticism 
and to expose their deficiencies. But 
occasionally it is profitable to pause 
and take stock of the immense 
changes for good that are accom- 
plished by representative govern- 
ments. This is the more necessary 
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because peaceful change rarely at- 
tracts as much attention as change 
that is wrought by violence. 

So, let us look at the peaceful 
evolution which has occurred within 
our American society since 1917 
when the “revolutionary” Bolshe- 
viks took over in Russia. 

Our free society derives its princi- 
pal momentum from its religious 
character. We believe in the spiritual 
nature of man, and in the human 
dignity which results from the fact 
that man has his origin and destiny 
in God. 

Such beliefs provide a constant 
and powerful compulsion toward 


peaceful change toward a better 
world. 
Within the period of years of 


which I speak, the specific changes 
have been immense. 

Women have been relieved of the 
many disabilities that were for cen- 
turies their lot, and have now gained 
a political, economic and _ social 
status totally different from that of 
forty years ago. 

Race discrimination, while not yet 
wholly eliminated, is rapidly dimin- 


ishing. The present bears no re- 
semblance to the conditions of forty 
years ago. 


There has been growing protec- 
tion of health. Infant mortality has 
been reduced by seventy-five per 
cent. Many dread diseases are being 
eradicated. 

Science is performing miracles. It 
is free-world scientists who first 
cracked the atom and opened up vast 
new possibilities of advancement 
in economic and medical fields. 
These possibilities are being spread 
throughout the world by interna- 
tional agreements, and we look for- 
ward to the early formation of an 
international atomic energy agency, 
pursuant to President Eisenhower’s 
“Atoms for Peace” preposal to the 
United Nations. 

National productivity has about 
tripled in forty years. 

Working men and women are liv- 
ing a good life. They have higher 
wages, shorter hours, greater job 
security and retirement plans. Wages 
are up and hours of labor down. In 
1916 the average factory wage, in 
1955 dollars, was about $32 for a 
forty-nine-hour week. Today it is 
about $76 for a forty-one-hour week. 
The spread between the average 
wage of factory workers and of ex- 
ecutives is less in the United States 
than in the Soviet Union. 

Not only have living standards 
risen sharply during the last forty 
years, but the lower income groups 
have gained relatively the most. 

During recent years the income, 
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before taxes, of the upper fifth of 
our families increased by thirty- 
three per cent, while the income of 
the lowest fifth increased by 125 per 
cent. Furthermore, income taxes and 
inheritance taxes, almost negligible 
forty years ago, now take largely 
from the upper income groups for 
the general welfare. This further 
increases the relatively greater share 
of the Jower income groups. 

Property ownership, limited in 
1917, is today widely diffused. Over 
8,000,000 individuals own shares of 
American business companies. Over 
22,000,000 families now own their 
homes, compared to 7,000,000 forty 
years ago. 

Educational facilities are greatly 
expanded even in terms of higher 
education. Today thirty-seven per 
cent of young people between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-one are 
enrolled in educational institutions 
as against eight per cent in 1920. 

All these, and many more ad- 
vances, have come about under our 
free society. 


Iw rue international field, a vast 
change also has come about. Much 
progress has been made toward de- 
veloping conditions of collective se- 
curity. This is the enlightened way. 
Mature societies fight crime with a 
collective police system, fight fire 
with a collective fire department and 
fight disease with public health serv- 
ices. This same principle of collec- 
tive effort is now emerging inter- 
nationally. The free nations have 
been its sponsors, both in terms of 
the United Nations and in terms of 
collective security treaties. The 
United States now has such treaties 
with forty-two other nations. These 
developments apply the great moral 
principle that “we are every one 
members, one of another.” 

Similarly, the principle of human 
dignity has been applied to the colo- 
nial problem. During a period when 
international communism was forc- 
ibly extending its dominion over 
more than 650,000,000 alien people, 
and destroying or truncating the in- 
dependence of some fifteen nations, 
free nations were according inde- 
pendence to seventeen nations with 
aggregate populations of around 
650,000,000. Thus we have the most 
dramatic contrast between the dy- 
namic liberalism of free societies 
and the brutal reactionism of those 
who glorify physical power. 

So, whether we look at the do- 
mestic scene or at the international 
scene, we see the immense and be- 
nign changes wrought by the proc- 
esses of freedom. 

(see OUR GREAT MISSION page 48) 














THANK YOU 
ALWANIANS 


. .. for the friendly and enthu- 
siastic reception you gave to 
Packer’s Charm Soap Profit Plan 
sponsored at the Kiwanis Inter- 
national Convention in San Fran- 
cisco by the Kiwanis Club of 
Bridgeport, Conn. The success of 
the Charm Soap Profit Plan, 
offered to Kiwanis Clubs, exclu- 
sively, in the service club field, 
was made possible by the same 
enthusiasm for which Kiwanians 
are famous. It is gratifying to 
know that we are helping you to 
succeed in your fund raising proj- 
ects, which, in turn, helped so 
many worthy organizations. 


EARL A. RILEY 
President 
Kiwanis Club of Bridgeport 
Connecticut 
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NOW! 
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PACKED ESPECIALLY 
FOR KIWANIS CLUBS 











Ideal Ice Cream Topping 
Ready to Eat When You 
Open the Can.... 











An attractive carton of six 20-oz. 
cans costs you $1.50, sells for $2. 


Minimum order 20 cartons 
FOR FULL DETAILS WRITE 


KIWANIS CLUB, BOX 63 


Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin 
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OUR GREAT MISSION 
(From page 47) 


But we dare not be complacent 
and feel that our past automatically 
future. It is essential 
that the dynamic and liberalizing 
influence of freedom should con- 
stantly be made apparent, not only 
by word but by deed. 

In any contest with despotism, the 
free societies are under certain 


| seeming disadvantages. They expose 


| to our children. 


their deficiencies, whereas despot- 
isms habitually hide their deficien- 
cies. Thus, free societies often appear 
worse than they are and despotic 
societies for a time may appear 
better than they are 

It is not often that despotism can 
be publicly unmasked, as by the 
publication of Mr. Khrushchev’s 
speech. To overcome this ability of 
despotism to mask itself, the free 
societies must make clear. so that 
none can doubt, their own constant 
dedication to liberal principles of 
peaceful change. 

It is not enough to prove that 
despotism is bad. It is equally neces- 
sary to go on and on proving that 
freedom is good. 

Unless the free peoples do that, 
despotism will gain, if only because 
peoples in need, such as those of the 
newly developing countries, can 
readily be tempted by what seems 
a prospect of rapid economic change 
which is the specialty of the Soviet 
rulers 


T nat ts the great mission to which 
the free nations are dedicated. If we 
can continue to show freedom as a 
dynamic liberalizing force, then we 
need not fear the results of the 
peaceful competition which the 
Soviet rulers profess to offer. More 
than that, we can hope that the 
forces now at work within the Soviet 
Union and within the captive coun- 
tries will require that those who rule 
shall increasingly conform to prin- 
ciples of freedom. This means that 
they shall increasingly recognize the 
dignity of the human individual, shall 
increasingly satisfy the aspirations 
of the people and shall increasingly 
be themselves subject to peaceful 
change by the will of the governed. 
Thus will come about the beginning 
of a world-wide era of true liberal- 
ism. 

That possibility is now clearly 
visible for the first time in many 
years. That possibility should spur 
us on to increased effort. Now we 
can be confident that it may be 
possible for our generation to share 
in building the kind of a world 
which we will be proud to bequeath 
THE END 
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ahead 


| from forthcoming 
articles: “The Dominion game is 
played on a king-size field, 110 
yards long and sixty-five yards 
wide. The end zones are twenty- 
five yards deep. These dimensions 
add up to 10,400 square yards of 
playing territory, compared to the 
6400 square yards of an American 
field,”—from an article on football 
in Canada, 


**He sticep them apart with a 
pocket knife, and the pages fell on 
the frontispiece of a novel. 
Underneath was the date of pub- 
lication, 1843. . . . If authentic, a 
first edition!”"—from an article 
titled “You Can Find Gold In Old 
Books.” 


** TD scactes To cats and dogs are 
common, but some individualists 
have left their worldly goods to 
fish, parrots and horses. A woman 
recently left almost $4000 to her 
seven pet lizards with the pro- 
vision that portions of the cash 
were to go to her husband only as 
each lizard died.”—from an article 
on the writing of wills. 


around the 
Some 


‘SH: WAS KNOWN 
world as the ‘plant wizard.’ 
regarded him as an inventor on a 
plane with Edison and Ford. 
Others thought of him as a kind 
of sorcerer who was able to defy 
the laws of Nature. And in the 
last few months of his life, he 
suffered the tragic fate of seeing 
the legend destroyed.”—from a 
sketch on Luther Burbank. 


**B asesatt’s Yogi Berra and Joe 
Garagiola, who played their first 
baseball on vacant lots com- 
mandered by Uncle Joe, give him 
the credit for their hitting the 
Major Leagues.”’—from an article, 
titled “If Only St. Louis Had Eight 
More Uncle Joes.” 


**] + pipn’r BOTHER ME icularly 

I ME particularly 
when people stopped me on the 
street and asked, as if Bob were 
there in body only, such personal 
questions as, ‘How did he lose his 
sight?’ That was just part of the 
old feeling that if you can’t see, 
you can’t hear. Dozens of wait- 
resses had looked right past Bob 
at me and said, ‘Does he take 
cream in his coffee?’ And when 
Bob would answer, ‘No, he takes 
his black,’ it didn’t faze them.”— 
from an article titled “How Do 
You Find Your Shoes?” 
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The terrible vengeance 


of Joseph P. Fyffe 





N A WARM August evening in 1870, 
QO a footsore stranger in naval officer’s 
uniform walked into East Haddam, Conn. 

His name was Joseph P. Fyffe, and he 
was revenging himself on the Navy for 
refusing to advance him travel money to 
proceed to his new station, San Francisco. 

He was trudging cross-country on foot. 
And conscientiously wiring in daily prog- 
ress reports well-calculated to give his 
superiors apoplexy. His sixth, from Al- 
bany, N.Y., read in part: 

“Entered Albany barefooted X 

Comfortable X Earning my keep as 

bartender X Local rum far superior 

that served in Navy X Am sending 
sample” 
At this, the Navy struck its colors, re- 
versed its time-honored: tradition, and 
began prepaying travel allowances. 

Strangely enough, Joe Fyffe actually 
wound up as a rear admiral. That, of 
course, was years later; and he has long 
since passed to his reward. But his vigor- 
ous and outspoken independence is still 
alive and kicking in today’s Americans, 
That’s why our country is a strong, vital 
nation and why our country’s Savings 
Bonds are one of the finest investments 
in the world. 

165 million Americans stand behind 
U.S. Savings Bonds. There is no better 
guarantee. So buy Bonds regularly —and 
keep the ones you buy. 





* * * 


It’s actually easy to save — when you buy Series 
E Savings Bonds through tie Payroll Savings 
Plan. Once you've signed up at your pay office, 
your saving is done for you. The Bonds you re- 
ceive pay good interest—3% a year, compounded 
half-yearly when held to maturity. And the longer 
you hold them, the better your return. Even after 
maturity, they go on earning 10 years more. So 
hold on to your Bonds! Join Payroll Savings to- 
day —or buy Bonds where you bank, 


Safe as America — US, Savings Bonds 














The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 
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MINERALS and AMINO ACID 
Safe High Potency Nutritional Formula 


25 proven ingredients—I] Vitamins (including Blood-building B,, 
and Folic Acid), 11 Minerals, Choline, Inositol, and Methionine 





Why YOU May Need These 
Sate High- Potency Capsules 
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discovered that not only is a 


daily minimum of vitamins Retail 
and minerals, in one form or 
Value 
Have you been spend 


F [ > 
ing up to $5.00 and $5.00 
more each month for 





ir vitamins? Have 

you been vitamin- 
hopping” from one | 

| forn a to another, in 


a desperate search for 
the kind that will re- 
store the youthful feel 
ing you want to have 
Well, stop right now! 
I k at this amazing 
opportunity! and read 
this remarkable offer! 


” 











another, absolutely indispen- 
sable for proper health 

but some people actually need 
more than the average daily 
requirements established by 











the National Research Coun- 
‘ If you tire easily . if 
you work under pressure, or 
if you're over 40 or sub- 
t to the str f travel, worry and other strains... 
then you may be one of the people who needs this extra 
f vitar In that case, VITASAFE C. F. 
CAPSULES may be ist what the doctor ordered” — 
} suse the contain ti » st frequently recommend- 
, ‘f sla f pe le in this cate- 
y' These are safe high-potency capsules and 
! al for a has already helped thousands 
thousand f pe ple ay Py run down, listless, 
and need of t the help is formula can provide! 


ae and ~wte GUARANTEED! 


In the column on the right you can see for yourself 


th exact ingredient contained in high potency 


VITASAFE ¢ F. ¢ APSULES Every one of these 








gred ts has bee added to meet the 
req nents of p a high-potency nu- 
tritional formula. And, as you probably know, the 
v’.$.G f strictly controls each vitamin man- 
ifacturer and requires the exact quantity of each vita- 
and mineral to be clearly stated on the | 
This means that the purity of each ingredi 
the sanitary conditions of manufacture are carefully 
tr ed f protection! And it means that 
when you us« ‘VITASAFE ( F. CAPSULES you can 


1 Fill Out This No-Risk 
Coupon Today! 
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30 DAYS 
SUPPLY 








Each Daily C. F. 
Capsule Contains: 
Vitamin A 
12,500 USP Units 
Vitamin D 
1,000 USP Units 
Vitamin C 75 me 
Vitamin 8, 5 mg 
Vitamin Be 2.5 mg 
Vitamin Be 0.5 mg 
Vitamin Bie 1 meg 
Niacin Amide 40 mg 
Calcium 
Partothenate 4 me 
Vitamin E 21L.U 
Folic Acid 0.5 mz 
Calcium 75 mg 
Phosphorus 58 meg 











5 

0.5 mg 

Molybdenum 0.1 mg 

lodine 0.075 mg. 

Potassium 2 me 

Zine 0.5 mg 

Magnesium 2 mg 
Choline 

Bitartrate 31.4 me. 

Inositol 15 mg 

di-Methionine 10 mg 


Compare this 
formula with 
any other! 
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be sure you’re getting exactly what the label states ... 
and that you're getting pure ingredients whose bene- 
ficial effects have been proven time and time again! 
Not on ly that — you’re getting a month's supply 
for only 25¢ so you can prove to yourself just how 
effective they may be for you! And now see what else 
you get — without the slightest risk on your part! 


Amazing New Plan Slashes Vitamin Prices in Half! 


With your vitamins you will also receive complete 
details of an amazing new Plan that provides you 
regularly a % all the vitamins and minerals you will 
need. By means of this Plan you can receive your 
vitamins and minerals factory-fresh, direct-to-you 
and at a saving of 60% off the regular retail price! 


Always Factory Fresh 


This means you will no longer have to go shopping 
around for vitamins or pay high retail prices. This 
Plan actually enables you to receive a 30-day supply 
of vitamins every month regularly, safely and factory- 
fresh for exactly $2.00 — or 60% lower than the usual 
retail price. BUT YOU DO NOT HAVE TO DECIDE 
NOW — you are under no obligation to buy anything 
more from us whatsoever 

Now here’s how you can get your 30-day supply, 
and learn al! about this amazing new plan. 


Act At Once! 


Simply fill out the coupon and send it in to us today 
with 25¢ (coin or stamps). We'll rush you your month's 
supply of high potency VITASAFE C. F.CAPSULES 
along with information about the Plan. During your 
trial period you can decide whether or not you want 
to enjoy the benefits a) _ mendous savings offered 
by the VITASAFE PL 

Now, since the supp ly ~ ‘capsules that we can send 
out on ‘this introductory offer is necessarily limited, 
we urge you to act at once. So don’t miss out on this 
marvelous opportunity. Fill in the coupon now and 
send it today. 


VITASAFE CORPORATION, 43 W. 61st St., New York 23, N.Y. 
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